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For the Christian Spectator. 


On the mode of studying the Scrip- 
tures. 


Ir is the object of the following 
paper to advise christians with refer- 
ence to the appropriate mode of stud- 
ying the scriptures for the purpose of 
discriminating truth from error and of 
making progress in revealed knowl- 
edge. 

1. Let the bible be read as being 
the word of God, as really his word 
as if he spake it audibly from heaven. 

The idea that the contents of the 
bible were a revelation to the inspir- 
ed writers, but are to us.only the re- 
cord of a revelation, is most absurd. 
Is not a man’s last will and testament 
his will, only to the person to whom 
it is dictated P And are not the laws 
ofthe land a revelation of the will 
of the Legislature to any but those 
who hear or see them enacted? It 
has always been supposed, that a 
writen instrument might be a man’s 
will; and that laws printed and pub- 
fished are the revealed will of lawgiv- 
ers: and doubtless those who disre- 
gard the laws of God, revealed in the 
Bible, will find them clothed with Al- 
mighty power to punish the trans- 
oressor. 

The style of the inspired writer 
may be that which is peculiar to him- 
self, or to the country and age in 
which he lived, for why should God 
by miracle change the style of the 
writer when his own mode of expres- 
sion might answer the purpose of re- 
vealing his will as well as any Other. 
lhe ideas may be dictated by the Ho- 
ly Ghost, and his aid may be afforded 
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to the writer in the way of quick- 
ening his natural powers, so_ that 
truth and taste, imagination and tal- 
ent, poetical beauty and _ logical 
acuteness, shall conspire to perfect 
the recorded page as the combined 
result of dictation and superintending 
aid. 

The unity of the scriptures in all 
the known versions, and editions of 
every age affords infallible evidence ; 
that we possess the word of God as 
they recorded it to whom it was spe- 
ken; for though critics have collected 
thirty thousand various readings, 
among ail the known versions in the 
world, it is still admitted that they 
do not all of them alter the obvious 
testimony of the Bible, concerning a 
single doctrine or a single duty.— 
Such unity in all languages amid the 
circumstantial variety of expression 
incident to a translation from one lan- 
guage to another, is a moral demon- 
stration that the Bible in our hands is 


‘the word of God, and furnishes al- 


most as high evidence of a divine su- 
perintendence in the translations of 
the Bible as its original formation. 

2. Read the Scriptures, to ascertain 
what is revealed and not to establish 
preconceived opinions. 

Innumerable have been the errors 
arising from attempts to bend the tes- 
timony of the Bible to the support of 
opinions first adopted independently 
of revelation. The Jew convinced 
that Jesus is the Messiah and not 
weaned from the law of Moses, would 
suborn the New-Testament to per- 
petuate the typical rights of the Old. 
The pagan philosopher compliments 
the Bible, with nominal credence, that 
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he may draw from it materials 
to enlarge and beautify and estab- 
lish his own system of  philoso- 
phy, and every devotee to system, as 
well as every enemy to truth, has 
read the bible from age to age not to 
receive but to pervert and accommo- 
date its testimony to their respective 
purposes. He who explores the sa- 
cred page, determined to find in it 
only what accords with his reason, or 
his inclination, will always need to be 
taught which are the first principles 
of the oravles of God. As well may 
the student in geography approach 
his maps predetermined what shall 
be the boundaries of each kingdom 
and where the mountains — shall 
stand, and the rivers rua. And 
yet there are many who study the 
Bible with the admission of its di- 
vine authority, understood in their 
own way, and with the threat that 
they will abandon it as being a reve- 
Jation from God whenever its testi- 
mony upon certain points can be fair- 
ly shown to be against them. ‘They 
will use the Bible as brick and mor- 
tar to build their own superstructure, 
but if it cannot be made subservient to 
that design they will reject it. 

3. head the scriptures daily. 

T will not say that in no case cir- 
cumstances may be such as to justify 
an occasional omission, but ordinari- 
ly there can be no excuse for the 
omission. Life is short, and the 
cares and labours of life will make 
their daily and ample requisitions up- 
on our time. He therefore who reads 


his Eible only when he Sinds kimself 


at leisure, will read, and will under- 
stand but little of its sacred contents. 
‘There is no way but to commend 


tine by commanding circumstances 


in such a manner that a portion of 


each day, may be devoted to the em- 
ployment of sitting at Jesus’ feet and 
hearing his words. ‘This we need to 
do, not only that we may advance in 
knowledge, but that we may retain 
what has beea acquired, and renew 
upon the heart the enfeebled impres- 
sion of truth. Every day, we need 


to hear again the command, the re- 
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ward, the threatening, the exhor. 
tation, that taking to ourselves the 
whole armour of God we may be 
able to stand. Without such means 
of preservation, the tide of world- 
liness will bear us away. The 
reading of the Sabbath will not 
suffice, the time devoted to public 
worship, to family instruction and to 
works of necessity, leaves but a small 
portion for devout reading in retire. 
ment; or the mind may be enfeebled 
and confused by too much reading 
at one time. 

The circumstance most likely to 
be plead for the neglect of reading 
the Bible daily 5 viz. want of time, is 
of all others one of the most power. 
ful reasons for enforcing the duty.— 
The very pressure of daily care and 
labour announces with fearful premo- 
nition now or never, for the habit of 
daily postponement will become a 
habit of almost entire neglect. 

The benefits of reading the Bible 
depend greatly upon the frame of 
mind in which it is read. <A cold 
heart approaching the sacred fire at 
distant intervals, receives but little 
light or heat. It is daily access which 
prepares the heart to receive impres- 
sion and to avert that blindness of 
the understanding which is occasioned 
by the darkness of the heart. 

4. Read the Bible with attention. 
The pages of inspiration may be 
glanced over without obtaining an 
idea, or receiving an impression, and 
in this manner usually, is the tax paid 
to conscience, when conscience iv- 
stead of inclination brings the reluc- 
tant student to his work. ‘The cath- 
olic who for expedition counts his 
beads, eacii of which represents a 
prayer, knows as well for what he 
has prayed, as multitudes know what 
they have read, when they lay down 
their task book, the Bible. To be un- 
derstood, the sacred page must be 
pondered, The mental eye musi be 
constantly open to discern the mean- 
ing of each passage, aud must pant 
with concentrated uttention on passa- 
ges less obvious, until their meaning 
breaks out with lustre. As the natu 
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aiist wherever he travels keeps his 
eye open upon the works of nature, 
ond seizes with eagerness every Gis- 
cavery, so Should the christian ex- 
sore the Bible, searching for wisdom 
\< for pid treasure. There is a beau- 
iy iu truth, upon which as we read, 
ihe eye may fix in silent admiration. 
This isthe mode of reading the Bible, 
which the christian loves. He meets 
with passages, which touch his heart, 
which suggest new trains of thought, 
which shed a lustre around bim, rma 
closing to an unwonted extent the re- 
lations and glory of the revealed sys- 
rem. 

Read the Bible with an intention 
to reduce to method the knowledge 
obtained. 

The Bible is not written in the 
form of a regular system; but does 
it follow from this, that it docs not 
contain a system? or that we may 
aot profitably place each doctrine in 
its appropriate order,and draw around 
it its own appropriate testimony 

Wisdom and goodness are dis- 
played in scattering instruction, with- 
sut method, throughout the sacred 
pages ; eve: a little and there a little. 
Had the unwelcome doctrine been 
liustrated in separate chapters, they 
had been purposely neglected, as some 
co now neglect the IX of Romans; 
whereas every page is so imbued with 

snowledge as that wherever the eve 

falls. it meets instruction. Still a man 
may read his Bible all his days, and, 
without methodising his uiiaheien. 
xe aiways weak in faith and waver. 

ict the Bible then be studied.— 
iN ee the eve open as you read, to 
whatever respects the great doctrines 
or duties of religion. Mark the tes- 
fimony relevant to one and another 
point; collect the scattered rays and 
pour their concentrated light on their 
eppropriate points, until each is plac- 
ed ma state of intense illumination. 
_ dn this manner the jurist becomes 
earned in the laws: he reads with 

‘ploving eve, treatises and reports, 
marks the relavency of decisions to 
te various principles of Jaw, and 
rings his scattered authorities to sur- 
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round and defend their appropriate 
positions. In other words, he redu- 
ces his knowledge to method and has 
it at command. 

‘In like manner, the philosopher 
studies the book of nature. With cu- 
rious eye he watches every fact and 
movement, observes to what subject 
they belong, and assigns to each its 
appropriate place, in evidence or il- 
lustration of nature’s law, and in this 
manner only can the Bible be studied 
to the best effect. As assistant in 
this mode of exploring the Bible, pas- 
sages appropriate to a particular sub- 
ject, which occur in family reading 
or il retirement, may be marked at 
the time with a pencil, and at leisure 
he recorded in a text book, under the 
appropriate head of doctrine. 

Another aid, and a great one in 
exploring the sacred volume, may he 
found, in consulting well constructed 
marginal references. Of these, those 
of Scott now printed in an octavo 
Bible, without note or comment, are 
indoubtediy the best in the world.— 
By means of these a single text upon 
any doctrine refers you to the whole 
testimony of the Bible on that sub- 


ject; and half an hour each day de- 


voted to tracing references, will give 
in one year more methodical know]- 
edge of ‘the doctrines of the Bible than 


the cursory miscellaneous reading of 


an entire life. 

The texts collected under appro- 
priate heads in Weeks’ Catechism, 
and the shorter Catechism, with 
prools, may be consulted to great 
advantage. ‘The reading of ser- 
mons is useful also on this account 
as well as others,because each sermon, 
if doctrinal, gives us, to some extent, 
the proof-iexts on the subject of 
which it treats, some of which we 
may have overlooked. 

‘The short discussions of christian 
doctrine and expositions of Scripture 
contained in religious periodical works 
are also of great use. 

error is always varying its mode 
of attack, and, beaten off the ground 
in one shape, it returns in altered 


guise to carry on the work.of decep- 
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tion, so that the victorious defences of 
one age, no longer shut out the spe- 
cious intruder. 

Volumes are slowly made, and thin- 
ly scattered, and are read by compar- 
atively few, aid single sermons cir- 
culate to but a small distance, and 
are soon forgotten. <A religious Mag- 
azine on the contrary, illustrates or 
defends a doctrine ina short compass, 
points the argument at the existing 
forms of error, extends its light toa 
ereater extent, endures longer and is 
read more than sermons, while every 
year a continued defence is made, 
adapted to the exigences of the church 
and the shifting forms of error. 

Every science and art has its re- 
pository, where facts are treasured and 
arguments are weighed, where every 
hint of improvement is recorded, and 
by such means the arts and sciences 
are improved, and by the same means 
may our knowledge in theology be 
advanced with equal success. ‘The 
very repetition of doctrinal discussion 
and illustration keeps the pious mind 
awake to the subject, and gives to 
truth a more extended and powerful 
influence. 

Another means of obtaining doc- 
trinal knowledge may be found in the 
consultation of christian commenta- 
tors, when it can be done; not with 
implicit confidence, but ave ailing our- 
selves of the light which they shed up- 
on the meaning of the bible, to aid in 
the formation of our own judgment. 
It would be singular if able men, hon- 
est and pious, “devoting their life to 
the study of the bible, should not 
from their treasures of Knowledge be 
able to furnish us material aid in un- 
derstanding the Scriptures. 

Expositions which may have cost 
them weeks and months of research, 
may be at the close presented to 
us, in five minutes, attended with 
such evidence as shall give entire 
satisfaction. All men cannot be com- 
mentators, but all by a judicious con- 
sultation of them may reap the fruit 
of their labours. Of the commenta- 
ries on the Bible, 1 regard 
Scott as among the most judicious, 
pious, and correct of those intended 


that of 
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for the use of families. Every fam- 
ily which is able to procure it, may 
regard itself as eminently favoured 
with the means of understanding the 
word of God. 

Finally, the bible should be read 
and studied with prayer for the illu- 
mination and guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. 

From the limited nature of our in- 
tellect, and the comprehensiveness of 
the subject, from our relative igno- 
rance, from the influence of precon- 
ceived opinions, from prejudice, from 
pride of intellect, from depravity of 
heart, and the subtelties of others, we 
are greatly liable to be deceived.— 
Against this danger no absolute de- 
fence is to be found, but in the preszr- 
vation of God, and this is to be ex- 
pected only in answer to prayer. A 
spirit of self-sufficiency in the study 
of the bible will almost inevitably 
mislead. Consciousne:s of our ig- 
norance and depravity, and prayer 
to God for wisdom, must secure 
that guidance and that opening 
of the understanding to receive the 
scriptures, which are indispensable to 
our exemption from error. 

To this account of the manner in 
which the bible should be read, some 
may perhaps be disposed to object 
that they have not time to devote to 
such investigation. 

It is admitted that some christians, 
from their condition in life, have 
more time than others—and that 
those who are blessed with property, 
leisure and books, are bound to make 
progress in knowledge in accordance 
with their advantages. But cana rea- 
son be given why all, in every con- 
dition should not habitually read and 
study their bible? Are we living un- 
der the covernment of God and have 
we not time to read and understand 
his laws? Are we ruined by sin, 
and have we not time to explore the 
way of salvation? Are we pollute? 
by sin, and have we not time by grow 
ing in knowledge, to advance ov 
sanctification? Are we walking 
through a dark wilderness into eterm- 
ty, and have we not time to attend 6 
that bible which is the only light te 
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sur feet and lamp to our path? Ina 
few years every one of us will be dead 
_—our probation closed, our eternal 
destiny fixed; and have we no time 
to work out our salvation? For what 
have we time, if it is uot to prepare 
for eternity f Should we fail of heaven 
through a neglect of the bible, how 
will our conduct appear w hen we 
some to die, and how will those teim- 
poral concerns appear, to which we 
devoted the time demanded for the 
salvation of the soul. 

Let avy person keep an account of 
his manner of spending each day.— 
Let him note the time devoted to idle- 
ness, or to rest from excessive labour, 
to vain conversation, to superfluous 
visits and to vain amusement, and then 
let him rescue all bis time from its 

erversion, and devote itto the study 
of the bible and he wiil be astonished 
to find how much of the plan here 
sketched, he will have leisure to fill 
up» One hour in twenty-four, judi- 
ciously devoted, would carry the 
christian steadily on from strength to 
strength, till his feet should stand in 
Zion before God. 

I will only add, that a steady in- 
crease in scriptural knowledge, can 
be secured by an expense of time and 
attention, far less than is demanded 
to attain eminence in any of the arts 
or sciences. ‘These comparatively 
are shut up from human inspection, 
and can be laid open and be possessed 
only by unintermitted effort and at- 
tention. But the doors of wisdom are 
open, her treasures are easy of access, 
and are bountifully bestowed upon 

short applications daily repeated. 
Is hot this enough? Must God bya 
miracle reveal the bible, and then to 
accommodate our sloth or worldliness, 
bya miracle make us acquainted with 
its contents ? If the bible is not to be 
tea and studied in order to be under- 
stood, if tie Hoty Ghost is to teach 
us, ihe expense ‘of iypes and paper 
Right as well be spared, and immedi- 
aie inspiration teach the whoie. 

By others, the want of capacity for 
discrimination is plead. 


But how can this be an excuse, 
when the demaud of heaven is only 
according to what a man hath, and 
ot according to what he hath not. 
It is as reasonable, that an intellect 
relatively feeble should be exercised 
in the study of the bible, as that a 
mind of greater vigor should be thus 

employed ; and the ease of acquiring 
what lies within the reach of a feeble 
intcilect, may be as great as the ease 

* higher attainments to persons of 
more vigorous powers of mind. The 
one talent can no more be buried with 
impunity than the ten. In secular 
concerns, men may consult adapta- 
tion of capacity and imclination, be- 
cause all are not bound to do a little 
at every employment; but all men 
are bound to work out their salvation 
with fear and trembling, and the study 
of the bible is no incensiderable part 
of this work. 

There are many who plead as an 
excuse for the neglect of personal 
study of the bible, the great diversity 
of opinions on subjects of doctrine. 

The conclusion is falsely drawn 
from the premises. A great variety 
and conflict of opinions we admit— 
but that this fact justifies the neglect 
of personal investigation by no means 
follows. 

What if it were eternal death to re- 
ceive counterfeit coin, as it may be to 
adopt error instead of truth, would 
you conclude that the abtindance oi 
base coin in circulation reudered a 
careful inspection useless? Would 
you risk your soul, by taking unex- 
amined of every man, whatever he 
might profess to believe, good money? 
You would feel it incumbent on you, 
to possess yourself of the discrim- 

iuating marks of true and base coin, 
aud the more ingenious the imitation, 
and the greater the difiiculty of dis- 
crimination, the more minute and 
careful would be your inspection.— 
Shall the christian then be justified in 
neglecting the habit of studying his 
bible, and of mental discrimination, 
when the doctrines of revelation are at 
ail points assailed, and so mingied 
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with alloy, or counterfeited by spe- 
cious error, as te deceive if it were 
possible the very elect. 

Another, as an excuse for neglect- 
ing to study his bible on the subject of 
doctrine, pleads his aversion to ¢on- 
troversy, the things in the bible which 
are plain are enough for him, and he 
does not choose to meddle with dis- 
puted points. 

Then surely he meddles not with 
the bible, for which of its doctrines, 
obvious or difficult, have not been 
and are not at this day disputed. 
iJpon this principle, the enemy of 
truth has only to dispute a doctrine, 
and the christian minister set for the 
defence of the truth, and the private 
christian associated with him, must 
tamely abandonit. ‘This is an exten- 
sion of his empire upon terms more ea- 
sy than Satan himself could be expect- 
ed to ask, and more easy than he has 
ever experienced at the hands of the 
real and intelligent churches of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

What would Paul say, were he on 
earth, to such indolence or indiffer- 
ence to truth, or cowardice or treach- 
ery in betraying it. Paul whe dis- 
puted every Sabbath day in the Syn- 
agogue with the Jews, Paul whose 
eloquence and argument burst forth 
among philosophers and scoffers on 
Mars Hill, Paul who reasoned before 
his judge till Felix trembied, and who, 
as if he would breathe his spirit into 
all that should tollow him, has left 
upon record the exhortation, to prove 


all thisgs, and to hold fast the form of 
S*9 


sound words. flaving fought him- 
self the good fight and kept the faith, 
and now about to die in the arms of 
victory, he sends the cheering exhor- 
tation down through the long | line of 
christian heroes to the last day.— 
Though dead he yet speaketh, ex- 
horting, ‘ watch ye, stand fast in the 
faith, quit you like men, be strong.’ 
Could Paul in person descend this 
lengthened line, and hear as he pass- 
ed the pitiful resolution avowed, not 
to contend for any point which the 
enemy assailed, with what open-eyed 
astonishment would he stop and look 
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the coward in the face, with wha; 
holy indignation would he banish the 
traitor from his master’s service. 

But it is said the gospel is preach. 
ed to the poor, and al! which is neces. 
sary to salvation is very plain. 

Blessed be God, the gospel js 
preached to the poor, and is in jts 
first principles level to the compre. 
hension of the illiterate, but are we 
thence to infer that it contains non- 
but truths obvious to the most unre- 
flecting, or that all its growing ligli 
and expanding wonders are to be 
treated as superfluous. Because with 
low degrees of knowledge we cay 
possibly be saved, are we selfishly te 
stop our investigations at the point 
next above that of absolute necessity. 
Shall we forego the pleasure of in- 
creasing knowledge, the expansion of 
mind, the vigour of intellect, the 
growth i in grace, and the more e:- 
tended usefulness of going fron 
strength to strength by the acquisition 
of revealed knowledge. Where is 
our gratitude to God for the capacity 
and the ample means of improve- 
ment which he has given to us.— 
Warmed into life and brought inte 
light by his boundless grace, shall we 
calculate to creep into heaven in the’ 
way which will afford to us the low- 
est possible reward, and to God the 
lowest possible testimony of gratitude, 
consistent with redemption by the 
blood of Jesus. ‘True the poor can 
understand first principles, but cai 
they understand no more? Are they 
such unteachable scholars, that has- 
ing first principles they can m: ike ne 
progress in doctrinal knowledge: 
Facts are otherwise. ‘The poor are 
often as well read in the bible, and a> 
intelligent in its doctrines as the rich. 
Giving devout attention to the sul 
ject they are taught of God, aud 
become wiser sometimes than the! 
teachers, in spiritual and divi 
knowledge. And what if the poor 
were incapable of mental exercis’. 
and doctrinal acquisition, what excus 
would this incapacity furnish to the’ 
host of professors blessed with vo 
perity, time and means, who stand 0% 
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‘ne same level of ignorance with the 
yoor f : : 

"The gospel in its elementary prin- 
ciples, does descend with its light to 
ie lowest abodes of men, and illu- 
ines savingly the feeblest mind ; but 
je system rises and expands, till it 
surpasses the comprehension of the 
most vigorous human intellect, is un- 
exhausted by the exploring eye of 
iggels, and the study of ages, and will 
omain through eternity unexhausted 
» the concentrated study of the uni- 
verse. It is the system which is to 
Jiselose to created minds the glory of 
God with increasing lustre, fixing the 
aitention, expanding the intellect, and 
enrapturing the heart of saints and 
augels forever and ever. D. D. 


——— 


For the Christian Spectator. 


On the fundamental principle of 
christian morals. 


The object of the morals taught by 
Christ, is to educate human nature 
conformably to its original destina- 
tion, or, in other words, to lead it to 
its highest appropriate perfection.— 
This perfection of human nature, 
which, according to the dictates of 
reason, and the precepts of our Sa- 
riour, ought to concentrate all our 
exertions, consisis in the highest de- 
sree of similarity to God, which can 
ve conceived of in creatures such as 
ve are. It is an ideal virtue to which 
10 one has ever attained, but toward 
which all ought to approximate in an 
“ndless progression. That christianity 
should direct us to a goal, which we 
can never reach, arises necessarily 
‘vom the nature of beings destined to 
in Infinite existence and an unlimited 
cultivation of their moral powers. ‘A 
‘ower mark would not have suited the 
ature of man and the constantly 
srogressive improvement of which 
us faculties are capable. 
| ‘he ethical scholar and the chris- 
Han, will, it is believed, feel some in- 
‘rest In the following question :— 
lave the first founders of our reli- 
“(On represented any one principle 


in morals as the ground work of all 
the rest 2. The solution of this ques- 
tion will require a close examination 
of the precepts of the New Testa- 
ment, and of the manner in which 
moral duties are there enforced. 1 
shall consider, first, the doctrine of 
Christ, and afterwards that of the 
apostles. 

Our Saviour has given the promi- 
nence of which we speak to the pre- 
cept concerning love. One could 
hardly express himself more clearly 
and definitely on this point, than he 
has done in his conversation with the 
pharisees, Matt. xxii. 35—40. Mark, 
xii. 23—31. He calls love to God 
and man the first and great (xowrr 
xes meyern,) commandment. The 
epithet first and great designates not 
merely that Iove is a primary or tim- 


portant precept, as it does, when ap- 


plied to the fifth commandment, see 
Eph. vi. 23 but (the positive peygaxz 
being used for the superlative neyierz, 
as in Matt. v. 19. xx. 26. Mark, x. 
43. Luke, ix. 48. Acts, viii. 10. Heb. 
iv. 15. x. 21. xiii. 20.) that love is 
the chiefest and mest important pre- 
cept above all others. That this is 
the meaning, is evident from the 
question submitted to our Lord: 
Which is the great commandment iN 
THE LAW? Matt. xxii. 363; from the 
answer of Christ, who calls this pre- 
cept the first of all the command- 
ments, Mark, xii. 29. and says, that 
there is none other greater command- 
ment, Mark, xti. 315 and more espe- 
cially from the assertion, that on it 
hang all the law and the prophets, 
that is, all the other precepts contain- 
ed in the Jewish scriptures, Matt. 
xxii. 40. This last verse is very ex- 
pressive, though we do not deiine the 
exact shape of the thought expressed, 
whether the meaning is, that all mor- 
al precepts are contained in this one 
commandment, as the particulars in a. 
general truth; that all flow from it 
as from a common fountain, or rest on 
it as on a common foundation; or 
merely that all other precepts are ve- 
ry closely united with it. It is this 
same precept which eur Sayiour, in 
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Luke x. 25—29. commends as the 
source of eternal life. 

{t may appear some objection to 
this interpretation of weyaday, that cur 
Saviour, after calling love to God the 
first and great comandment, speaks 
of love to man as a second, and like 
unto it. “Lhe solution of the difficuity 
lies here. ‘The love of our neigh- 
bour is, as it were, identical with love 
to God. See 1 John, iv. 20. v. 1-3. 
And the expression of our Saviour, 
the second is like unto it, Matt. xxii. 
39. refers to that close union between 
the two commandmeuts, by means of 
which they tegether make only one 
fundamental law. Because genuine 
love to men is thus fundamentally the 
same as sincere rational love to God, 
our Saviour represents the former as 
the principle of all rehigion, Muit. 
vii. 12. and the only certain sign of a 
true disciple, John xiii. 34, 35. 

Our Lord places true reseinblance 
to God, and the highest perfection to 
which man can attain in fove towards 
all men, flowing from a heart-felt 
love towards God. See Matt. v. 44- 
48. and the explanation of this pas- 
sage in Christian Spectator, vol. i. p 
291. 

The aim of what Jesus says con- 
cerning God, his purposes, provi- 
dence, dispensations, &c. is evidently 
to awaken in every heart true love to- 
wards God, and to accustom us to a 
tender, child-like, confidential feeling 
towards him. See, for example, 
Matt. y. 48. vi. 25—33. vu. 7—11. 
John, iii. 16, 17. x. 17,18. Healso 
gives us on every oceasion the most 
lively and forcible representations of 
the worth of man, aud of the necessity 
which thence arises of esteeming and 
loving all men, without distinction. 
See Matt. xviii. 10, 11. Isa. ni. 16, 
17. Luke, x. 25-—57. Matt. xxv. 
31-—40. 

If with these precepts we now com- 
pare the example of Christ, whose 
life, labours, and sufferings exhibited 
the most exalted, disinterested, and 
heart-felt love to God and man, that 
ever actuated a human breast, John 
iv. 34. x. L1—18. xiii, 1. xvii. 1-26. 


On the Fundamental Principle of Christian Morals. 
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Acts, x. 38. eic.3 no doubt can re 
main that he places the perfection of 
our nature in love to God, and in love 
to man, formed on the divine exam, 


pee. 


This is also the uniform doctrine 
of the apostles. Love to God and 
man, a tender, generous love, is the 
main point which John, the beloyeg 
disciple, every where inculcates. , 
his gospel he dwells with delight oj 
the affectionate discourses of his mas. 
ter, and in his epistles his very sty|. 
and manner breathe the warmest love. 
His language is, without love we cap. 
not serve God 3 the love of God and 
the love of our fellow men are abso. 
lutely inseparable. 1 John, ii. 6-11, 
iit. LO—15. iv. 7—21. v. 1—S. 

The apostle James calls the pre. 
cept concerning love, the royal lav, 
on account of its excellence and in. 
portance, James i. 83 and in the 
same chapter, urges its due obser. 
vance as the substance of all religion, 
Nor does the language of Peter come 
much short of this. 1 Pet. i. 22. iii 
8, 9. 2 Pet. i. 7. 

But especially bas St. Paul incul- 
cated in bis writings this radical prin- 
ciple of christian morality. He te. 
peats the declaration of Jesus, that 
love is the sum of all the divine prv- 
cepts, Rom. xiti. S—LO. Gal. v. 14: 
calls it the bond of perfectness, Col. 
iii. 143 and the leading object of 
christian instruction, 1 ‘Tim. i. 3.- 
In the thirteenth chapter of the first 
epistle to the Corinthians, he exalts 
it above every other christian grace, 
and represents it as the only qualiti 
which gives worth to our actions.— 
His views of God and the christiat 
dispensation, contain the stronges' 
and most affecting motives for the 
exercise of benevolence, and aj 
brought forward by bim on that vers 
account. See Rom. v. 1-11. vill. 2° 
39. xii. 1-21. Eph. v. 25-32. He alse 
himself exhibits in all his letters, fee: 
ings of the most noble, disinterest’, 
and ardent love to God and mai, * 
love, which, from obedience and grat 
itude to God and his Saviour, doe 
and suffers every thing which 
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cause of truth, virtue and the good 
of man requires. See 2 Cor. iv. 1. 
y. 10. Philip. i—iv. These feelings, 
as it appears from his history, made 
him more active and engaved than 
perhaps any other apostle, in the pro- 
inulgation of Christianity. 2 Cor. xi. 
17—33. 

This exact agreement of all the 
apostles who have left writings of any 
extent, can only be explained by sup- 
posing that they all derived this view 
of the subject trom their common 
Lord. 

Finally, the ordinances of the Chris- 
tian religion are admivably calculated 
to inspire and nourish gratitude to 
God and Christ, and a brotherly 
love to fellow Christians. kph. iv. 
Suaky, 1 Ee. & TT 

There are some plausible objec- 
tions against the views which have 
becn exhibited which it is necessary 
here to consider. 

The first objection is, that the 
founders of our religion did not deliv- 
er their doctrines in a sctentific form, 
but in a manner better adapted to 
popular instruction, and, of course, 
had xo vecasion to specify the radical 
principle of ethics; that they do not 
abide by any such principle, (as for 
instance, by the precept concerning 
love,) nor make inferences from ii, 
nor connect individual precepts with 
it. But the objector, in these sugges- 
tions, confounds the strict idea ofa 
iundamental principle in morals, as 
used in modern philosophy, with 
something which is entirely different. 
ft is not contended that Christ and 
the apostles undertook to exhibit the 
iundamental principle in morals in 
the sense in which the systematic mor- 
alistseeks to do it. Yet it is evident, 
that, in order to give that connection 
to their precepts, which is neceessary 
even in popular instruction, they were 
obliged to give prominence to some 
quality of the Christian character, 
from which the rest might be supposed 
to derive their moral excellence.— 
This is all that is necessarily intended 
0 speakiay of the foundation of Chris- 
tan morals, 


Vor. 2—No. [V. DQ 


It specifies what Christ. 
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and the apostles have urged with 
most frequency and inculcated as most 
necessary. It remains undecided 
whether such a fundamental principle 
is also the highest principle in morals, 
in the scientific sense, or whether it 
can be resolved into a higher. ‘This 
last is certainly a supposable case, for 
a popular exhibition of the subject of 
morals may require that its radical 
principle should be so stated as to be 
more easily comprehended by plain 
people. It is sufficient if it can be 
proved that the sacred writers fre- 
quently allude to their leading prin- 
ciple, expressly inculcate it, and so di- 
rect. their exhortations that the con- 
nection with the main precept may 
be easily discovered. An artificial 
derivation of all their precepts from 
one principle cannot be expected 
from them, since it was not their ob- 
ject to teach morals as a science, and 
inasystematic form. ‘That the com- 
mandment concerning love is the fun- 
damental principle in the sense just 
explained, is suficiently proved by 
the passages already quoted. 

Another objection is, Jesus makes 
love the greatest only of the Mosaic 
precepts.— But he has also made ita 
most important law for his own disci- 
ples, Jolin xill. 34, 35, and the apos- 
thes also, for the christian communi- 
ties towhich they wrote. That same 
love, let it be considered, which Jesus, 
in the passage just quoted, required of 
his disciples to each other, in other 
places be extends to all men without 
exception. Luke x. 25-—-37. Matt. 
v. 44, 45. Benevolence, then, is a 
chief duty of Christians. 

It is also objected in the third place, 
that the ennity of the Jews against 
the Gentiles, and the disunion be- 
tewven the Jewish Christians and Gen- 
tile converts was the immediate occa- 
sion for laying so much stress on the 
precept concerning love, and there- 
fore that this precept may not bea 
fundamental principle for other ages 
of the church. But it is not proved 
that the necessity of the times was 
the only occasion of giving this pre- 
cept so much weight, nor that the 
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same necessity will not always exist. 
‘Lhe numerous wars, &c. in which 
nations have been engaged from that 
time to this, may easily be traced to 
the same selfish principle as Jewish 
bigotry and Christian schism, and 
may require the same counteracting 
principle of DISINTERESTED BENEVO- 
LENCE. U.¥. 


eee 


Res 
Yo the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 
SIR, 


From the remarks of “ Calvin” in 
your number for December, respect- 
ing the direction of our Saviour, Mat- 
thew xviii. 15-—-17, [aim constrained 
todissent. ‘The point he endeavours 
to establish is, that “ the course of 
proceeding with an offending brother 
here enjoined,” relates solely to per- 
sonal and private offences. 

That it relates exclusively to per- 
sonal ofiences, he argues from the ex- 
pression, “ if thy brother shall tres- 
pass against thee.” ‘This phraseolo- 
gy he thinks utterly inconsistent with 
the idea that “ the offence is of a gen- 


His lan- 


eral and public nature.” 
guage is: “ Ifa breach of the general 
laws of christianity is intended, the 
words of the Saviour must appear ill 
adapted to convey his meaning ; they 
must indeed seein calculated to lead 


his disciples into error. Had he de- 
signed this direction to be understood 
in the general, the unrestricted sense, 
in which it is received by our church- 
es, would he not have spoken so as 
naturally to convey the idea of a broth- 
er’s sinning directly against God ? so 
us obviously to denote every breach 
of his covenant obligations : - 
Again: “If my christian brother 
comes short of his obligations to the 
Most High, or sets at nought any of 
his requirements, he may be guilty of 
aggravated sin, but if his conduct has 
no direct influence on my person, my 
feelings, my property, or my good 
name, should I be authorized to say 
he has sinned against me ?”’ In this 
last statement of your correspondent, 
more ts excluded than I should be 


Answer to Calvin on Matt. xviii. 15—17. 


jured by a christian brother. 


{ Apri, 


willing to admit, in regard to any dis- 

ciplinable offence of a christian broth- 
er; for let the offence be what it may, 
it must deeply wound the feelings 0; 
every member of the church who re. 
gards the honour of God and the wel. 
fare of Zion. Suppose then, that 
neither my person, nor property are 
affected by the offence ; still my feel- 
ings are affected, and not only so, but 
my good name to some extent suffers, 
by the reproach brought upon the 
cause which I have espoused. This 
Calvin seems to admit, for he says, 
‘¢ |] may be grieved at the exhibition 
of his depravity, or the dishonour 
done by him to the cause oftruth. | 
may suffer a measure of disgrace, in 
common with other members of the 
christian community.” Now I ask, 
is it perverting the use of languace, 
or even straining it from its accus- 
tomed meaning, to say, that an of- 
fence which deeply wounds my feel- 
ings, and brings upon me “a mease 
ure of disgrace,” is a trespass against 
me? 

Suppose I have been personally in- 
What 
is the consideration, in that case, 
which ought most deeply to affect my 
heart? Ought I to be principally 
grieved that I have been injured, 01 
that God has been dishonoured, and 
the cause of religion wounded ? No 
doubt the latter consideration should 
lie with the most weight on my mind, 
and operate as the principal motive 
to influence me to take measures to 
reclaim the offending brother. But 
this consideration exists in all } 
force, whether the offence be person- 
al or general. God may be as much 
dishonoured, and the cause ef religion 
may be as deeply wounded in the lat- 
ter as in the former case 5; and if my 
interests are swallowed up in the in- 
terests of God and his kingdom, as 
they ought to be, and as they will be, 
if J possess those disinterested feelings 
which the gospel enjoins, I shall find 
the same cause of grief as if the of 
fence were personal. The fact that 
i have received a personal injury, !* 

a smal! consideration when compare 
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with the wound which has been in- 
ficted on the vital interests of reli- 
gion. And I venture to affirm, that 
the former consideration, in itself 
eonsidered, imposes upon me no ob- 
iigation to seek the repentance of the 
offender. Suppose that I am de- 
frauded by a christian brother; and 
suppose that rather than seek repara- 
tion I choose to sustain the loss.— 
Have I not a perfect right to relin- 
quish my claim to reparation? But 
nay I let the matter pass? Certainly 
not.—And why ? Because my broth- 
er has sinned, and I may not sufier 
sin upon a brother. It is this, and 
this only, which imposes upon me 
the obligation to go and tell him his 
fault. The only reason therefore, 
which renders the rule of our Saviour 
obligatory in cases of personal of- 


“ 


fence, exists in all other cases of of- 
fence. 

That the whole church suffers by 
the misconduct of an individual mem- 
ber cannot be denied, and is indeed 
admitted by your correspondent.— 
Where then would be the impropriety 
in saying, that one offender has tres- 
passed against the whole church? 
But that which is against the whole is 
of course against every individual 
member. If all the members suffer, 
every individual suffers of course. 

Besides, what is the nature of the 
covenant into which christian breth- 
ren have entered? They have not 
only covenanted with God, but with 
each other. They have entered into 
solemn mutual engagements, to deny 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to 
hve soberly, righteously, and godly 
m this present world. Now is no 
trespass committed when these en- 
gagements are violated? If in the 
common afiairs of life, I fail to fulfil a 
promise made to a christian brother, 
0 one would doubt whether this of- 
lence was comprised in the rule of 
our Saviour. But I have solemnly 
engaged to walk with that brother in 
all the ordinances of the Lord blame- 
less. Suppose I violate this engage- 
ment. Is it straining language to say 
I have trespassed against him ? 
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I will suggest one further considera- 
tion which may be thought to have 
some weight. Calvin supposes that 
if our Lord had “ designed this direc- 
tion to be understood in the general, 
the unrestricted sense” he would have 
“spoken so as naturally to convey 
the idea of a brother’s sinning direct- 
ly against God.” But it must be re- 
membered that there is an intimate 
union between God and his people— 
between Christ and the members of 
his mystical body. * Our fellowship 
is with the father and with his son 
Jesus Christ.” Our Lord said to his 
disciples, “‘ He that despiseth you des- 
piseth me.” Is it not equally true 
that those who despise Christ despise 
his disciples—and that those who tres- 
pass against Chsist, trespass against 
his disciples ? Should this argument 
be deemed too far fetched, the pre- 
ceding considerations it is believed 
will be thought amply sufficient to re- 
concile the language of our Lordwith 
the supposition that his direction was 
designed to be understood in the most 
general sense. 

‘To the second position of your cor- 
respondent, I find more difficulty in 
subscribing, than to the first. He 
maintains that the offence contempla- 
ted in the rule in question must be not 
only of a personal, but private nature. 
‘This supposition involves difficulties, 
to my mind utterly inexplicable. Per- 
mit me tostate a case. A, and B,are 
christian brethren. A is guilty of a 
private offence against Bb. B, goes and 
tells him his fault, but obtains no chris- 
tian satisfaction. He then takes with 
him two other brethren, and in their 
presence repeats his allegation. A, 
denies the charge, and maintains that 
he if falsely accused. Now what is 
to be done? Shall b, prefer his com- 
plaint to the church? But where are 
his witnesses? ‘The church cannot 
condemn a brother without evidence. 
How then is the offender to be cut off 
according to our Lord’s direction ? 
But the difficulty does not end here. 
Suppose in the mean time A, charges 

3, with slander. The complaint is 


brought regularly before the church, 
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The two brethren are called upon to 
testify ; and how is B, to defend him- 
self ?> And what can the church do, 
but condemn him asa false accuser ?P 
Now can we suppose that our Lord 
has laid down a rule of discipline, so 
defective in its application—se di- 
rectly calculated to screen the guilty, 
and to bring the innocent Into iuextri- 
cable difficulty ? 

To my mind the point is clear, that 
with regard to private offences, none 
but private measures can be adopted. 
{f these fail of succ the matter 
must be laid over to the judgment day. 
‘The rule of our Lord, [ apprehend, 
was designed te be applied in all cases 
of discipline cognizable by the church: 
but as private offences 
zable by the church, they were not 
contemplated in this rule. 

This rule is plain, simple, compre- 
hensive, easily understood and easily 
observed in all cases of disciplinable 
offence. ‘That it was designed to be 
universal, I argue from the fact that 
there is no other rule laid down in the 
bible in such specific terms, nor any 
which may not be resolved into this. 
‘The only one which has been suppe- 
sed to be specific, and to difier from 
the one in question, is the following. 
‘¢ A man that is an heretic, after the 
first and second admonition, reject.” 
This passage is supposed by your cor- 


"'eSS, 


are not coeni- 


respondent to point out the conrse of 


proceeding with all public offenders 


But is here a full and explicit rule of 


discipline ? Or is there barely an al- 
lusion to a rule well understood by 
the churches in the apostolic days, 
and which could be no other than that 
contained in xvill. of Matt. 

The latter supposition is to my mind 
far the more probable. By whom is 
the first and second admonition to be 


A Moral estimate of Paradise Lost. 
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given? Do you say by the pastor? J; 
this is decided by the passage, it js 
equally decided that the offender is to 
be rejected by the pastor. But can 
the pastor of a church, by his owy 
authority exclude offending members ? 
Does not this belong to the church : 
But if the church must reject the of. 
fender, then for aught that appears, 
the church, or members of the churc!, 
may administer the first and second 
admonition. And what evidence js 
there that the admonitions are not to 
be given, first by an individual, ane 
then by two or three, as our Lord di- 
recits ? Suppose after the first admo- 
nition, the offender repents. Is he 
to be admonished again and re- 
So it would seem, if this pas. 
sage contains a full and explicit rule 
of discipline. It is evident to riy 
inind that the apostle had the rule oj 
our Saviour in his eye, a rule with 

which ‘Titus had previously been 
made acquainted, and which he was 
now required to see put in execution 
in relation to heretics. 

T will only add, that the rule of our 
Saviour appears to me to be preemi- 
nently calculated to promote the great 
object of discipline; and until some 
evil shall have been ae to resuli 
from the observance of I could 
hope that no effort will Me made to 
effect a departure from the long and 
established usage of our churches. 


KNOX. 


P.S. Tn addition to the questions 
proposed by Caivin, J should be 
pleased to see the following discussed 
by some of your corres pondents. 

Ought a chureh to require its delin- 
quent members to contess their faults 
publicly before the congregation, Of 
only before the church ? 


CSTE TESS SEO 


IMisccilancous, 


and is too well established, to require 
additional investication at the presen 


For the Christian Spectator. 
A moral estimate of Paradise Lost. 


Tue literary character of — this 
poem has been teo often discussed, 


period. Like its predecessors, te 
litad and ASneid of heroic memory; 
Paradise Lost has received the sane 
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tion of time, and will probably last 
as lonz as its impartial panegyrist.— 
The labours of criticism, as we learn 
to our surprise, first brought it into 
ceneral notice 5 but subsequently to 
ihe days of the Spectator, down to 
the poet’s latest and most enamoured 
biographers,* criticism, with few ex- 
ceptions, has been the echo of public 
applause. 

‘The moral character of the poem, 
however, as 1s the case with every 
other production, is a concern of 
much higher importance, and that I 
conceive to have been, by most rea- 
=“ less regarded and less under- 
stood, then any thing else belonging 
to this great work. My object in the 
following observations, will be to dis- 
cuss its merits, purely as a religious 
poem and the offspring of the genius 
of Christianity. * 

In a production like Paradise Lost, 
possessing the highest literary excel- 
lence, and destined to immortality, 
the moral influence is peculiarly im- 
portant. It is both the proof, and 
the effect of genius, to sanction what 
itinspires. It therefore the impres- 
sion made be favourable to evan- 
velical piety, nothing is more to 
be desired; if unfavourable, nothing 
is more to be deprecated. The im- 
pression either way is always deep in 
proportion to the strength or preva- 
lence of genius in a work. Even 
vice, under the glowing touches of 
this magical power, may by its insin- 
uating aspect be mistaken ‘for virtue, 
aud “the worse,” by its se@ming con- 
sistency, be made to appear the bet- 
ter reason.” What then must a 
work, which is clearly one of the 
ugnest efforts of poetical talent, and 
una sacred subject, be capable of ef- 
ecting in regard to the moral exer- 
cises of the enthusiastic reader.— 
oy an x from what has often appear- 
ed, and been acknowled: ved, it is not 

0 be doubted that this poem is capa- 
ble of making the deepe: it impression 
of a serious nature. Certain it iS, 
“at no book is marked by more dis- 
Nachve features—is capable of fixing 

Hayley and Symmond: 


more firmly its story on the memory, 
or painting more vividly its images on 
the imagination. W hatever there- 
fore may be its moral influence, that 
influence must be peculiarly com- 
manding, and the remark may per- 
haps be hazarded without the charge 

of extravagance, that no book in the 
English language, the Bible excepted, 

has more deeply impressed on the 
minds of readers, its own peculiarities 
of religious diction, sentiment and 
feeling. Asa proof of its effect on 
our religious mental associations, it 
may be remarked that many of our 
prevalent ideas on the primeval state 
of man and his tall—on heaven aod 
hell—on angels and evil spirits, 
supposed, until examined, to be de- 
rived from revelation, are merely 
the fictions of the poet. ‘Phe Bible 
furnishes but comparatively few hints 
on these subjects, and 1 yet through the 
magical influence of Milton we seem 
to be possessed of particular and full 
information. 

The moral influence of a book is 
the impression of a religious nature, 
which it is capable of producing on 
the mind of a susceptible, intelligent 
reader. According as that impres- 
sion is favourable to christian piety 
or not, the book is valuable or worth- 
less in a moral view. ‘The moral oi 
a book, particularly of poems, 1s not 
always what it professes, or is sup- 
posed to be. ‘he great ethical les- 
son of the Iliad, for instance is said 
to be the advantages of union, or the 
evils of dissension among princes.— 
This thonght may have been in th 
mind of the bard, but the real moral of 
the poem.is the desirable nature of am- 
bition, militarv prowess and revenge. 
The 3 impression Ww hich is made—the 
ardor which is inspired, is altogether 
in aid of these principles, or passions. 
And whatever is the chief impression 
made by a work this in the opinion oi 
an elegant evangelical Essayist,* is. 
the only proper moral. The leading 
religious proposition of Paradise Lost 
is the gustificotion of the ways of God 
to man. Whether this, or any si:i- 

* Foster. 
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‘ar evangelical object has been effec- 
ted, and to what extent, may appear 
in the sequel. In the estimate which 
is made of the work in this respect, it 
will be proper, according to the re- 
marks already suggested, to consider 
not merely what is theoretically estab- 
lished; but what is the actual and 
most powerful feeling inspired. 

My plan will lead me to mention 
first the excellencies ot the poem ina 
religious view. 

1. Here it will immediately occur 
to the reader, that the solemnity of 
the general subject together with the 
sacred character of many of the par- 
ticular topics connected with it, is a 
consideration of no small importance. 
It is itself some praise, in poetry, to 
select an impressive subject of a seri- 
ous cast, and to present for the enter- 
tainment and instruction of mankind 
ideas peculiar to the scriptural revela- 
tion. The world has heard enough 
of the feats of heroes, and the pro- 
jects of great men. It is filled with 
the eulogy of virtues which the Bible 
does not recognise, and of characters 
which it is lamentable should have 
ever existed. Active courage, patri- 
otism, friendship and the like, in the 
sense they are commonly understood, 
are not acknowledged, according toa 
statement somewhere made by Paley, 
as constituting a part of christian 
morals, and the characters which they 
form, are only of that description of 
which the world 7s worthy. The 
subjects of many of our most popular 
poems are of such a nature that it 
would be a waste of a man’s time and 
telents, to be employed in the peru- 
sal, much more in the composition of 
them. Riches, fame and_ pleasure, 
worldly good, and I may say worldly 
virtues, are sufficiently alluring to 
multitudes, without borrowing any 
addition to their charms from the 
‘¢Muse’s painting.” To make the 
most favourable impression on the 
mind, with respect to that which es- 
sentially concerns it, (it the poet’s 
object be to do good as well as to 
please.) the great leoding idea 
should be solemn, and correspon 


dent with the awfulness or grandey, 
of the human destiny. Although 
it were easy on an ordinary top. 
ic, to interweave with it~ mora) 
truth, or to derive from it some styjk. 
ing lesson on the subject of salvation, 
thus by a pious deception taking hold 
on the mind, and influencing its asso. 
ciations in favour of religion 3 yet this 
has very seldom been done. Very 
few, like Cowper in his Task, while 
sporting on light or common themes, 
have caused their readers to pass 
from an innocent gaiety to solemn 
thought, and to fall upon the most 
evangelical seutiments, without their 
perceiving any depression of poetic 
spirit, or any diminution of their own 
delight. As this is a felicity which 
too few have attained, or seemed de- 
sirous of attaining, there is some ad- 
vantage, therefore, and not a little 
praise, considering its uncommonness, 
in Milton’s choice ofa sacred and sol- 
emn theme for so important an at- 
tempt. 

It has been made a question with 
the critics, whether the poet’s subject 
isa happy one for the work he un- 
dertook ; whether, if it had been more 
human and less divine, it would not 
have been more interesting to the 
bulk of readers. It has also been 
considered as a fault, that the mar- 
vellous or supernatural, forms not the 
machinery, as is common in others, 
but the ground work of the poem. 
But however this may be, and hovw- 
ever it may be decided, what are the 
most proper subjects for the Epic 
muse, yet Milton’s must be allowed 
to be in itself good, or good for some 
species of poetry. Whether prop- 
erly heroic or not, it possesses Ul 
common interest. Our minds canno! 
be employed upon it with too great 
frequency or seriousness. The fa'l 
of man, and the circumstances whic! 
attended it, together with that inter- 
est which must have been attached to 
it in the counsels of eternity, and tha! 
train of operations and effects which 
is known to have followed it in time, 
is a subject, of all others, the mos! 
touching and solemn, and capable ¢! 
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making a degree of desirable religious 
impression by the plainest representa- 
‘ion. n Milton’s hand it ioses none 
of its native greatness. It was suited 
to the peculiar powers of his genius. 
He alone was fitted for it, or could 
pring to it sufficient elevation of 
thought, richness of fancy, and ener- 
oy of expression. With singular fe- 
licity, he has contrived, both in the 
principal Story, and in several digres- 
sions and episodes, to interweave a 
great part of the history of redemp- 
‘ion, and many of the particular 
truths, precepts, and narrations of 
scripture. Paradise Lost, therefore, 
if not an heroic, may, according to 
Addison, be called a divine poem. In 
iis subject certainly, it bears this 
character, with the peculiar interest 
which it claims on such an accouut. 

2, Another particular recommend- 
ing this poem as religion is concern- 
ed, is the generally grave and pious 
spirit with which it is written. Mil- 
ton seldom degrades his solemn 
theme, by the want of a manly seri- 
vusness, and of a religious awe. He 
seems to himself to tread on conse- 
crated ground, and whatever mis- 
takes, as will soon be shewn, he may 
have made in certain representations, 
yet there is no reason to doubt his 
pious intentions, and chastened spir- 
it The subject itself was calcu- 
lated to inspire such a feeling, and 
his fervent invocation of the Holy 
Spirit at the commencement of 
the poem, was a happy prognostic of 
the temper which might be expected 
to reign through it. The dews of 
Castalia did not more moisten his 
lips, than every thing which becanie 
a pious, if we may not say an emi- 
hently holy man, had imbued his 
heart. While we meet with that 
beautiful suggestion— 


mit with the love of sacred song : but 
. chief 

Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks be- 
. neath, 

Chat wash thy hallow'd feet. and warbling 
7 flow, } 
Nightly I visit :" 


Or that-warmer one— 


‘¢ Hail Son of God, Saviour of men! thy 


name 
Shall be the copious matter of my song 
Heinceforth, and never shall my harp thy 
praise 


Forget, nor from thy Fathevr’s praise dis- 


join :” 


we may indulge a hope, that the 
bard would not intentionally infuse 
into his song, a spirit which was in- 
consistent with such high and holy 
professions. Indeed, a mind which 
was capable of conceiving, or which 
could be employed about such ideas 
as Milton has expressed of the majes- 
ty of God, the grace of the Messiah, 
the charms of goodness, the splendor 
of heaven, and the gloom of hell, may 
be permitted, without a censure, to 
exercise its mighty powers on these 
subjects. It is difficult for a person 
of reflection to read some strokes, or 
indeed some protracted representa- 
tions in this book, without being 
throughout arrested in his feelings, by 
every thing that is solemn, not only in 
the subject, but in the manner of rep- 
resenting it. Let him, for instance, 
descend into the abyss where Satan 
and his crew lie sweltering in fire ; let 


him hear them 
‘¢ Converse with everlasting groans, 
Uunrespited, unpitied, unrepriev d, 


Ages of hopeless end,” 


and he will feel 


. 
4 


briel addresses Satan thus :— 


‘So judge thou still presumptuous ! ti! 


the wrath, 


Which thou incur’st by flying, meet thy 


fliziit 


Seven fold, and scourge that wisdoua back 


to hell. 


that the poet has 
made it a place, where being itself is 
a curse, and where it infinitely con- 
cerns him not to be doomed to take 
up his residence. Or let him attend 
to a few representations of the follow- 
ing kind, and if his mind is not im- 
pressed with a salutary dread of sin 
and its consequences, it is no solem- 
nity of representation which can tn- 
press it. In the fourth book, Ga- 
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Which taught thee yet no better, that no 


pain 
Can equal anger infinite provok’d.” 


In the same book Satan says to him- 
selt— 


‘© Me miserable ! which way shallI fly, 
fufinite wrath, and infinite despair ? 
Which way I Sly is hell; myself am hell ; 
And, in the lowest deen, a lower deep 
Still threat’ning to devour me opens wide ; 
Yo which the hell I suffer seems a beav’n.” 


Anillustration of this kind, however, 
cannot be well presented by a few ex- 
aiples. ‘The book must be read 
throughout to form a proper opinion 
of it in this respect. 

3. It is again to be noticed in fa- 
vour of Paradise Lost, as a religious 
poem, that it is not without its inter- 
esting developement of evangelical 
truth and correct principles. Poetry, 
in general; is liable to objections 
on this ground. Not only is there a 
want of omission of what is good, but 
there is a repletion of what is bad 
Most poems in our language, and it 
may be presumed in other languages, 
abound with erroneous sentiments, 
and false principles. ‘There is, per- 
naps, no other species of writing so faul- 
ry in this respe ct. Paradise Lost forms, 
io a considerable degree, an excep- 
tion to the present remark. ‘The sen- 
timents are, for the most part, doc- 
trinally correet, aud exhibit the as- 
pect of scriptural representation.— 
The poet cannot be accused of enter- 

taining materiaily unsound views of 

‘he tenets of revealed religion in gen- 
eral. The profound doctrines of pre- 
destination, free grace, and moral 
agency 3 as also the momentous polit 
relating to the incarnation of Christ, 
ind the work of redemption by him, 
are represented in the manner of the 
Bite, as nearly perhaps asthe nature 
of poetry will admit. This cireum- 
stance, so far as it extends, is no small 
praise, and were there no principle to 
counteract it In other respects, would 
cause the poem to rai nk as high 
among the repositories of evangelical 
truth as among the sources of intellec- 
tual gratification. 

With regard to the 


practical effects 


[ Aprit. 


of truth and error, or the qualities of 
moral action among intelligent be. 
ings, the ‘poet is entitled to much 
praise in their delineation. The ; ine 
ternal workings, and the outward ag. 
pect of holiness and sin, both in sy. 
perior natures and in man, are repre. 
sented mostly as they are known, o; 
as they must be conceived to be. 

The dignity, beauty, and excellence 
of the one, and the meanness, defor. 
ity, and vileness of the other, are 
painted inthe colours of truth and 
nature. In his description, they are 
reflected as from a mirror upon the 
mind of the reader. We may asce;- 
tain by looking into our hearts, my 
faithfully he depicts, for instance, tle 

operations of sin from its incipienc y 
to the full-grown overt act. In ye- 
counting the counsels and projec.s of 
the evil spirits, and in detailing the 


successive steps of the temptation aiid 


fall of man, we may find exquisite 
specimens of his art. With what 
graphical correctness, particularly, 
has he described that mental process, 
which must be supposed to have taken 
place in Eve, immediately previous 
to her first act of disobedience! Her 
attention is first excited, by the beau 
tiful appearance, and insinuating ad: 
dress of the serpent, in consequence 
of which she suspends her ruva 
labours. She is then affected with 
surprise at his possession of the pew: 

ers of speech, Her surprise natural: 

ly degenerates into curiosity, and sie 
is induced to inquire into the cause. 
The cause being disclosed, her cu’ 
osity is yet further aroused ; and si 

wishes to know where the fruit, pos- 
sessing such wonderiul properties @ 
the serpent ascribes to it, may be 
found. Prompted by snch a princ- 
ple, she consents to follow the temp: 

ter, and is soon brought to the forbit- 
den tree. Here the instinctive sus: 
gestions of her innocence, made het 
at first positively averse to eating thie 
fruit. But she had partially commit 
ted herself, and her curiosity bens 
awake to the highest degree, she was 
prepared to give ear to the farther i0- 
sinuations of the temper. His flat- 
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cering description of the virtues of 
the fruit, and the sight of it, create 
desire. She hesitates through fear, 
but resolving at length to eat, she rea- 
sons herself into the belief, that she 
may disobey her Maker with impuni- 
ry, and then finishes the dreadful 
deed. Nothing can be conceived 
more natural, than such a process of 
mind in Eve, and it is drawn with 
such felicity as evinces its source to 
have been the poet’s knowledge of 
she Bible, and of the human heart. 
From such delineations of moral con- 
duct, what profitable lessons do we 
not receive on the great concerns of 
duty and salvation ! How emphati- 
cally are we cautioned to avoid the 
causes which lead to temptation and 
to sin! 

The feelings of the unholy, upon 
the supposition that they could be re- 
ceived into heaven, were never better 
expressed than in the following lines 
spoken by Mammon. 


‘«« Suppose he should relent, 
And publish grace to all, on promise made 
Uf new subjection ; with what eyes could 
we 
Stand in his presence humble, and receive 
Strict laws impos’d, to celebrate his throne 
With warbled hymns, and to his Godhead 
sing 
Fore’d hallelujahs ? 
how wearisome 
Eternity so spent, in worship paid 
lo whom we hate !” 





The dignity of goodness and the 
meanness of vice, Milton has inci- 
dentally depicted, in a manner calcu- 
lated .o excite the greatest admiration 
of the one and contempt of the other. 


‘So spake the cherub,” 


1. e. to Satan who had been caught in 
(ke form of a toad tempting Eve in 
{ 

ber sleep, 


| “ and his grave rebuke, 

~evere in youthful beauty, added grace 

lnvineible ; abash’d the devil stood, 

\nd felt how awful goodness is, and saw 

Virtue in per shape how lovely; saw and 
pin’ 


Liis loss. 


The eulogy in the 6th book on the 


Vol. 2—No. IV. 24. 
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fidelity of Abdiel, beautifully deline- 

ates the character of that virtue, and 

is conceived in the very spirit of re- 

ligion. 

‘“ Servant of God, well done! well hast 
thou fought 

The better fight, who sing!e hast maintain’d 

Against revolted multitudes, the cause 

of truth, in word mightier than they in 
arms : 

And for the testimony of truth hast borne 

Universal reproach ; far worse to bear 

Than violence : for this was all thy care 

To stand approv’d in sight of God, though 
worlds 

Judg’d thee perverse.” 


Paradise Lost contains too many ad- 
mirable representations of the qualities 
of moral action to be all here noticed. 
The few that have been presented 
may serve as specimens of the rest. 

4. The religious character of Par- 
adise Lost is further recommended 
by the consideration, that the poem 
forms a noble commentary on the 
Bible, viewed as a store-house of ele- 
vated ideas. Above all other poems 
it may be considered as representing 
the grand and sublime of Christianity, 
not indeed without expressing at times 
some of its more soft and beautiful 
feautures. It may serve to prove, 
with what advantage the Bible may 
be employed, in matters of taste and 
fine writing. ‘This, however, is rath- 
er a collateral circumstance, than a 
direct consideration evincing the value 
of the poem in a moral point of view. 
In the hands of an inferior genius, the 
Bible would not have been thus re- 
commended. But in regard to a mind 
on which the sacred volume could op- 
erate in its full force, it would appear 
as contributing not only to the means 
of holiness, but to the inspirations 
of genius. In Paradise Lost, poet- 
ry and eloquence are under eternal 
obligations to the Scriptures. To 
one of the greatest productions of 
any age, they have given birth, and 
some of the first beauties of the poem 
are drawn from their stores. ‘The 
natural sublimity of Milton’s genius, 
was much improved by his diligent 
perusal of the Bible, and his manner, 
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style, turn of thought, allusions and 
figures bear an agreeable analogy to 
those of the Sacred volume, or toa 
considerable extent are suggested by 
its contents. C ompared with another 
valuable poem, in the light now con- 
sidered, Paradise Lost is a kind of 
reflection of the historical and didactic 
majesty of the religion of the Bible, 
while the ‘Task of Cowper isan image 
of iis practical and experimental ex- 
cellence. In the one, this religion ap- 
peirs in its overpowering grandeur 
and doctrinal solemnity—in the other, 
in vis enchanting beauty and every- 
day use. 

fn Varadise Lost you find it what 


Plato says of music, an imitation of 


tae most beautiful nature possible, 
and arrayed in the attributes of an un- 
bending divinity—in the Task vou 
find it the form of the most beautiful 
nature, actual, and shining with the 
tempered brightness of the example 
of Him who was tubodied perfec- 
tion. Milton associates religion with 
all the loftiness of the understanding 
—Cowper with all the sensibilities of 
the heart. Where these respective 
qualities are occasionally interchang- 
ed, they serve only to heighten by 
contrant. the value ofthe peculiar and 
prev ailing characteristics of each. 

E, xamples confirming the truth of 
the above remarks in regard to Para- 
dise Lost, cannot be adequately given, 
unless by rehearsing a considerable 
part of the book: but, where could 
the moral grandeur of such a sen- 
timent, for instance, as the following, 
be derived except from the religion 
of the Bible r Antiquity has pro- 
duced nothing that can be compared 
to it. Belial, though racked with the 
anguish of a reprobate spirit is made 
to say 


‘that must be our cure, 
To be no more: sad cure! forwho would 
lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being ; 
Those thoughts that wander through eter- 
nity ; 
To perish rather, swallow'd up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
Devoid of sense and motion ?”’ 


[To be conclucded.] 


On a fastionable mode of spending Time. 


i; Apnitt. 
To the Editor of the Christian Spectator 
SiR, 

It is an old and true maxim tha; 
“time is money.” ‘That time is also 
knowledge and benevolence is equally 
true, because it may be employed | in 
acquiring the one and practising tire 
other. Time consumed in useless 
emplovments is, therefore, so much 
knowledge and benevolence criminal. 
ly lost. 

The voluntary sacrifice of knowl. 
edge and benevolence is criminal in 
females as well as in the other sex, 
They cannot innocently consume 
time, in useless employments, except 
it can be made to appear that they are 
under a natural incapacity of becom- 
ing wise and good. 

“Within a few years, the females ot 
our country have advanced rapt lly 
towards the character required oi 
them by the sacred scriptures. Ma- 
ny of them, in the late revivals of re- 
ligion, were made partakers of the 
“wisdom which is from above.”— 
Through its influence ‘* works of 
faith and labours of love” have, toa 
great extent, superseded fashionable 
amusements and. frivolous nernye 
tions. ‘The grosser forms of folly and 
depravity are abandoned, and such 
progress has been made in christian 
knowledge and practice, as induces 
the belief that some of the more re- 
fined ave elecant offences against Wis- 
dom and benevolence will be correct 
ed as soon as they are mentioned 
One of these included in the elass ©! 
useless employments, I would be; 
leave to mention. {do not believe 
that I shall provoke a disdainful smile 
from our christian females, when | 
pronounce the ornamental working 
of musiin a trivolous eer ner 
Apparel! may be more be autiful i 
the eyes of some persons with cae 
ornaments, but LE hazard the asset 
tion that plainness and simplicity 1! 
dress is more agreeable to a correc! 
taste than studied and artificial orna- 
ments. Adinitting that these deco 
rations render the person more al 
tractive, yet that advantage is great 
ly disproportioned to the value of the 
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(ime spent in attaining it. IT have 
seeu three and six hours a day, dur- 
‘io two and three weeks, spent upon 
, single ruffle, and have heard of a 
cambric gown, on which six months 
was expended in the labours of em- 
yroidery. bhave no peculiar hostili- 
ry to W orked raffles or embroidered 
yowns, as such ; and wis! iow females 
ti) exc el i 1) every art suita! di le to their 
sex and station, and to retain and 
angment every attractive attribute 
whieh they possess. Regarded how- 
ever as intelligent, accountable, and 
immortal beings, every thing must be 
pronounced a deformity which is in- 
consistent with these high and awful 
privileges. Personal decorations 
obtained at the expense of so much 
time as, rightly employed, would have 
enlarged their understandings, exalted 
their christian graces, and added to 
their stock of good works, are no oth- 
er than splendid badges of folly and 
sin, GAIUS. 


pn 


Observations on Lower Canada. 
(Continued from page 133.) 


The Jesuits, who with an ardour 
that was worthy a better cause, and 
with adetermined resolution that over- 
came every obstacle, pioneered their 
way over burning sands and pathless 
ceserts, did not permit the Canadas 
to Want the blessings of their order. 
They established themselves in Mont- 
real not long after its settlement, to 
difiuse the influence of their sect, nye" 
to reap those pecuniary oh st be 
which a eolony just commencing its 
existence presented to their view. 
For some reason which I could not 
ascertain, they did not acquire that 
influence over the minds of the igno- 
rant imbhabitants of this provinee, 
which they exerted witn so much et- 
fect over the more intelligent Euro- 
peans. Soon after their arrival, they 
erected a church, and commenced 
their operations. Their pee 
alter a few years became clouded. 
their numbers, instead of increasing, 
were continually diminishing by death. 
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these disciples of Loyola, determined 
to quit this inhospitable country, 
which they effected after a residence 
of near a century. 

Their church and the real estate 
which they owned in the city, alter 
their departure, reverted to the French 
King. ‘The church was purchased by 
a number of Roman Catholic Priests, 
whose successors hold it at this time. 
‘Lhe building is very antique in Its ap- 
pearance, having been erected soon 
after the settlement of the Colony. It 
is now used asa place of worship by 
the lower classes. ‘The priests who 
officiate at this building, are very in- 
digent, exhibiting a striking contrast 


to the ‘splendour and magnificence of 


those, who preside over the great ca- 
thedral. 

As I went to an adjoining building 
where the priests reside to request ad- 
mittance to the church, I found them 
feeding on an humble tare, better com- 
porting with the scanty pittance of an 
anchoret, than with the sumptuous 
living of those, who exercise the pow- 
er of absolution. ‘Their locks were 
‘“ silvered with age,’ exhibiting a 
very venerable appearance. They 
seemed to have about completed their 
earthly pilgrimage, and to be on the 
polut of taking their final departure. 
One of them conducted us into the 
church, over which they presided. 
This editice which has been erected 
more than 170 years, has nothing in 
its appearance to interest the stranger, 
but its antiquity. 

The inhabitants of this city have 
displayed their patriotism, in erecting 
a splendid Monument to the memory 
of the great naval hero of Britain. Nel- 
son, who, by his brilliant victories, 
and hervic achievements, shed such 
a lustre over the pages of Britain’s 
history, has even in this city, at the 
distance of three thousand miles from 
the country of his nativity, a monus 
ment erected to perpetuate his tri- 
umphs, and his greatness. 

‘This Monument stands on a pedes- 
tal of twelve feet in height, on the sides 
of which in bass-relief, are sculptured 
the most brilliant achievements of the 
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hero. From this pedestal, rises a 
column of four feet in diameter, to 
the height of fifty feet from the ground. 
This column which is composed of 
light coloured marble, is crowned 
with an entablature, on which stands 
in a dignified attitude, a full length 
statue of his Lordship. It is hand- 
somely enclosed with iron and exhi- 
bits an honourable example, of the 
munificence of the citizens. The 
statue stands with the face from the 
river, a display of taste, not precisely 
in unison with the feelings of one, 
whose element was the water. 

When viewing this exhibition of 
the attachment of a colony to their 
country’s glory, of a colony whose 
prospects are so much blighted by the 
colonial system, I felt for my country 
which for so long a time had no me- 
mento of our great revolutionary he- 
ro, excepting the actions, which are 
impressed on the memories of those, 
who shared with him the glory of his 
achievements. The exploits of Wash- 
ington, have caused the * canvass to 
giow, and the marble to breathe” in 
distant nations, but in our own coun- 


try, how seldom do we hear his name, 
unless to throw a brilliancy, over the 


page of the fulsome eulogist. Here 


‘No temples arched with Parian marble 
rise, 

in regal pomp beneath the western skies, 

A nd on their front emblazoned by the sun, 

tiive to the world the name of Washing- 
ton.” 


A wooden statue has been erected 
in this city to the memory of the gal- 
lant Brock, who fell during the last 
war at Queenstown heights. It is ar- 
raved in regimentals, and placed 
the angle of a roof, in a three story 
building in St. Paul street. ‘There is 
nothing in the appearance of the stat- 
ue to iuterest the stranger, unless as 
by the power of contrast, it adds to 
the splendour of Nelson’s mouument. 
The services he rendered to this pro- 
vince deserve a more honourable tri- 
bute of gratitude thana block of wood. 

From viewing this monument, [ 
went to Citadel Hill, an eminence 
rising tothe height of fifty feet. ‘This 
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has been raised, as I was informed. 
by art, and is elevated to such a height. 
as to overlook most of the buildings 
in the city. It is a short distance 
from Nelson’s pillar, rising at an angle 
of from 10 to 15°. On itisa building 
used by the soldiers as a hospital. 
North of it isa Magazine containing 
immense piles of cannon, mortars, 
and other implements of destruction. 
In this city, is a literary 1 institution, 
established many years since, to 
which the inhabitants have given the 
name of the Roman Catholic College. 
Children enter this institution at ten 
years of age, and remain ten years 
before they have completed their edu- 
cation. The first seven years, as J 
was informed are principally devoted 
to acquiring a knowledge of the Lat- 
in language. ‘The remaining thre-, 
are passed in learning the French, 
and in hearing lectures on the rudi- 
ments of mathematics in Latin. The 
knowledge acquired here, (as one of 
the students who had completed his 
education in this seminary informed 
me,) is very limited. His appear- 
ance confirmed the truth of the ob- 
servation. ‘The students are general- 
ly the sons of wealthy Frenchmen, in 
and near the city, and at this time 
amount to between two and _thiree 
hundred. ‘The instructors are most 
of them Roman Catholic priests, who 
never omit an opportunity of impres- 
sing on the mind, the importance 
of their religion. ‘The students are 
required to attend mass, one or more 
times each day at the French Cathe- 
dral. ‘They are habited in a long 
surtout, the seams of which are fring- 
ed with white, and closed by a silk 
sash, tied around the waist. They 
walk in a procession to and from 
inass, preceded by their instructors. 
Many of the priests of the province 
are educated at this college, which in 
science and literature is at least 4 
century behind most of the literary 
institutions in the United States. 
‘The building in which the students 
reside is three stories in height, and 
built of stone. Attached to it are 
two wings, extending from the build- 
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ing at right angles. The students are 
very much under the eyes of their in- 
structors, not only during the day but 
at night, as they sleep in large rooms 
containing from twenty to thirty beds, 
which are exposed to the view of the 
tutor, who is stationed in the same or 
in an adjoining apartment. A yard 
and garden are attached to the col- 
lege, where the students pursue their 
exercise and amusement. Their ap- 

aratus of Philosophy and Chemistry 
is said to be very inferior. 

The theatre at Montreal exhibits 
little to attract the attention of the 
lovers of the drama, especially if they 
have been accustomed to attend these 
exhibitions in the large cities of the 
United States. ‘Their players are 
usually composed of that class, whi, 
unable to obtain a livelihood here, 
hope to acquire a subsistence by a- 
musing the Canadians. ‘The success 
which they meet with, is often con- 
siderable, as the theatre is frequented 
by many of the citizens, as well as the 
officers and soldiers stationed in the 
city. 

A disturbance occurred a few nights 
since at the theatre. It is the custom 
after the farce has been acted, and 
just before the entertainment is end- 
ed, to evince their loyalty by playing 
“God save the King.” As soon as 
this tune is struck, the audience rise 
from their seats, and take off their 
hats out of respect to his Majesty. 
One of our countrymen not being able 
towards the close of the exhibition, to 
ix his attention on the scene before 
him, fell under the influence of 
‘sleeps’ soft down.’ When the 
audience arose, he was not roused 
rom his slumbers ; and in this state 
could not imitate the example be- 
lore him. he rabble supposing 
(to be an intentional insult to his 
Majesty, seized him, and drawing 
im out of the theatre, did not de- 
part, until they had chastised him 
with so much severity, as to endan- 
ger his life. 

Contests of this kind have fre- 
quently occurred since the conclusion 
! the Jast war. In the spring and 


fall the Jumbermen who live on the 
borders of Lake Champlain return- 
ing from Quebec visit the theatre. 
during the few days they remain in 
Montreal. Not believing the truth of 
the old proverb, * when in Rome you 
must be a Roman,” or desirous of 
making a display of their republican 
principles, they refuse to uncover their 
heads, or to stand in an erect posi- 
tion out of complaisance to his Mayes- 
ty. ‘This has of course exasperated 
the populace, who in a number of in- 
stances, have attempted to revenge 
this insult, “ pugnis et caleibus.”— 
This attempt has been met by these 
muscular Americans with firmness, 
and many a hard knock has been giv- 
en and received by each party. In 
most of these contests the rabble have 
experienced a defeat, and within the 
last two years, have concluded to 
wave this etiquette, (at those seasons 
of the year) rather than receive a 
repetition of these disasters. 

‘'wo miles west of the city is Mont 
Real, (or as it is often called, Mount 
Royal,) an elevation, rising gradually 
about one hundred and fifty teet in 
height, when it makes an angle of 70° 
with the plane of the horizon, and ris- 
es to five hundred feet above the riv- 
er. ‘The base of it is cleared, and un- 
der a state of cultivation. A few 
years since it was considered by the 
people of fortune in the city, as af- 
fording a pleasant retreat during the 
heat of suminer. Many of them on 
this account commenced the erection 
of country seats near the base of the 
mountain. Some of these buildings 
are elegant, and with their yards and 
gardens, display no little taste. From 
these buildings is presented a fine 
view of the harbour, city, and sur- 
rounding country, but) much inferior 
to that from the to p of the mountain. 

Not being able to procure a guide, 
I determined to make an excursion to 
the mountain, in order to view this 
prospect, so much celebrated for its 
beauty. The ascent was dificult, as 
I was so unfortunate as to lose the 
path near the base of the mountain; 
en which account I was compelled to 
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grope my way through the thicket, 
occasionally climbing some tree to 


learn my situation. | found myselt 


amply compensated for the fatigue, 
when this noble prospect opened to 
my view, through an aperture made 
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gradually lost its lustre. At the dis. 
tance of fifteen miles, it feebly gli. 
mered, like a setting star. As the 
cabin was raised from the decl, wwe 
ascended it to view the scenery, 
The country was cleared as far a: 


eye could reach, presenting to viey. 
all the glowing verdure of an ay. 
proaching harvest. On the right ang 
left, a chain of white cottages, sur. 
rounded by productive crops, enam. 
elled the borders of the river. A; 
the distance of every four and a hal 
miles between Montreal and Quebee, 


in the forest. 

At the distance of thirty miles, the 
mountains of Chambly and Sorelle 
rose to the height of five hundred feet, 
describing their dark outlines on the 
distant sky. Between them and the 
St. Lawrence, extended north and 
south for the distance of fifty miles in 
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leneth, and twenty miles in breadth, 
a country in the highest state of cul- 
tivation. ‘This tract was a_ perfect 
level, not presenting a hill ofany mag- 
nitude in the whole extent. It was 
chequered with snow white cottages, 
and appeared like an inland lake, with 
the villages of La Praire and La Aca- 
die rising trom its bosom. 
this level, the majestic St. Lawrence, 
rolled its tide for sixty miles, adorned 
with islands and islets of every shape 
and size, clothed with a green of the 
richest hue. Its course was devious, 


and its surface was covered with ships. 
fts banks, cleared as far as the eve 


could) reach, were adorned with 


chains of villages, in the centre of 


which rose a cathedral, with its elit- 
tering spire. Extending for two miles 
up and down the river, was the city 
of Montreal, the roofs of its buildings 
covered with tin. 
tue mountain to the city, the ground 
was laid out in gardens aud cultivated 
Helds, adorned with country seats.— 
Lhe emotions excited by this pros- 
pect, were rendered still more inter- 
esung by the martial music, which 
was walted on the gale, and re echoed 
by the various buildings. 

Having visited the principal ob- 
jects of curiosity in Montreal, incom- 
pany with several of my countrymen, 
fembarked ov board the steam-boat 
Caledonia, for Quebec. We left the 
city at nine o’clock, A. M. and while 
favoured by the rapids, glided from it 
with great velocity. It was continu- 
ally fading from our view, exhib- 
iting its brilliant reflection, which 


West of 


i'vom the foot of 


a village, with its glittering spire, jl 
lumined the prospect. The Cathe. 
drals in these villages, are built of 
stone, some of them of two spires, 
Between them, and on the angles of 
their roofs, the images of some of theiy 
saints are not unfrequently stationed. 
Along the shore, at every short dis- 
tance, crosses are erected 3 before 
which the people stop, and crossing 
themselves, say their prayers, and 
pass on. <As the boat approached 
either shore, we discovered the peas- 
antry pursuing their agriculture, or 
riding in their calashes to attend mass. 
The river, which, between these cit- 
ies, will average nearly three miles in 
width, was decked with islands, ar- 
ranged with great beauty. 

The Sorel islands, which are four- 
teen miles in length, are distant about 
forty miles from Montreal. ‘They 
are formed by the St. Lawrence di- 
viding into three channels, and uvi- 
ting in one at their termination. The 
Caledonia took the western channel, 
in order to land some passengers a! 
Berthier, which is situated about the 
centre of this channel on the main. 
While the boat was taking in its sup- 
ply of wood, we landed in order to 
take a view of the town. It contains 
about one hundred houses, of trom 
one to three stories in height. The 
land near this town is very product- 
ive, exhibiting a fertiliry not much 
inferior to the vegetable loom or the 
western states. The Cathedral, which 
has two spires, surpasses in its exte- 
rior any which we have seen on the 
shore. ‘The interior is handsome. 
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with the exception of the paintings, 
which are executed with less skill 
than any IT have witnessed. The 
town appeared to be thriving, and is 
ope of the most promising villages on 
the river. The islands are used as 
, common by the inhabitants who 
ive opposite them ; and afford pas- 
‘ure to great numbers of cattle. 

After a delay of one hour we re-em- 
parked, and following this channel 
for six miles, found the St. Lawrence 
open again to our view. A few miles 
‘rom the union of these currents, the 
st. Lawrence expands into a large 
pay. called Lake St. Peters, which is 
about twenty miles in length by eigh- 
teen in breadth. We entered this 
lake at five P. M. and following the 
current which runs through the cen- 
tre of it, we lost sight of every thing 
passing on the shore. We could dis- 
cover nothing on the banks, but the 
Cathedrals and the cottages, reflecting 
the rays of the evening sun. This 
lake is difficult of navigation, on ac- 
count of its numerous shoals. It is 
ornamented with islands, some of 
which exhibit handsome undulations. 
Before we had navigated this lake, 
the shades of night thickened around 
us. Thenext morning we were one 
hundred miles trom the city. 

The shores continued to present 
the same marks of cultivation, and 
villages opened to our view as we 
cided along, till within fifty miles+of 
Quebec. Owing to the level surface 
oi the earth near this river, the inhab- 
ilants are compelled to grind their 
grain through the medium of wind- 
inills, which, since we left Montreal, 
have appeared every few miles, mo- 
ving with the wind, and giving life 
to the landscape. Fifty miles from 
Quebec, the banks of the St. Law- 
rence rise to the height of one hun- 
ured feet, and continue rising very 
“radually, until they reach the city. 
‘he villages here are not so frequent, 
iid appear inferior to those near 
Montreal. ‘Fhe banks which rise 
early perpendicularly, appear from 
‘he river to be composed of sandstone 
ta dark red colour. The soil does 


not exhibit the fertility which is visi- 
ble farther south. 

Between thirty and ferty miles 
from Quebec, the view of the banks 
was much enlivened by the appear- 
ance of eight or ten cascades, which 
fell over the rock into the St. Law- 
rence. These cascades were from 
fifty to one hundred feet in height, 
and exhibited a great variety in their 
appearance. ‘These streams were 
enlarged by the numerous rains 
which had fallen during the summer, 
and gave a lustre to the view, as in- 
teresting as it was novel. Near these 
cascades, are the rapids of Richelieu, 
where excepting at high tide, the wa- 
ter is so shallow as to prevent the 
steam-boats from passing. Many 
vessels on their way to Montreal! 
were aground, waiting at these rapids 
for an increasing tide. 

The banks continued rising in alti- 
tude, and at the distance of ten miles 
from the city, were one hundred and 
fifty feet. At three o’clock, Quebec 
with its fortifications, towers and cita- 
del, together with its spires and ship- 
ping, opened to our view. ‘The low- 
er town extended for a mile on one 
street, formed by chipping away the 
rock and filling up the river. As we 
approached the city on the left, the 
heights of Abraham rose to an eleva- 
tion of two hundred feet, rendered 
doubly interesting by the valour dis- 
played by the gallant Wolfe, in lead- 
ing his army up this precipice, the 
night before the capture of the town. 
One mile from this height, and near 
the city, was pointed out to us the 
spot where Montgomery fell, and seal- 
ed his patriotism with his blood. 

Leaving the boat, we passed through 
the lower and commenced ascending 
into the upper town. ‘Lhe road is 
cut ina serpentine direction, at an 
angle of 6 or 8°, and at the height of 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
feet, passes through a massive gate or 
stone, called Prescott’s Gate. "The 
foot-path ascends some distance along 
this road, when the ascent is made 
through the medium of steps. From 
this gate the upper town cominences. 
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and comprises an area of two miles in 
circumference. Quebec consists of 
the upper town and three suburbs. 
Prescott suburb or the lower town, 
the suburb of St. John, and the sub- 
urb of St. Roque. ‘Thetwo first are 
the largest, containing about as many 
inhabitants as are enclosed within the 
walls. ‘The population of the city, 
including the suburbs, is from fifteen 
to eighteen thousand. 

Prescott suburb lies at the base of 
Cape Diamond, and contains several 
thousand inhabitants. Its buildings 
are principally of stone, of the same 
grey colour with those before describ- 
ed in Montreal. In this suburb most 
of the business of the city is transact- 
ed. Here ships bound up the river, 
discharge a part of their cargoes; 
though most of the vessels which 
arrive, unload without proceeding 
any farther. The depth of water, a 
tew rods from the shore, is sufficient 
for ships of the largest draught, and 
those which usually arrive, can lie at 
the docks at an ebb tide. The tide 


rises from fourteen to eighteen feet, 
varying with the wind. 


The number 
and size of the vessels lying in port 
during the summer, indicate. to the 
stranger the commercial importance 
of this city. ‘The commerce of the 
town is, however, inferior to that of 
Montreal, as the latter city has a 
much larger back country to support 
it. ‘Vhe merchants are principally 
shippers or retailers. As the popula- 
tion near the vicinity is limited, there 
are but few wholesale merchants.— 
The number has decreased since the 
introduction of steam-boats, which 
render Montreal a much more eligible 
situation for this class of merchants 
than Quebec. Great quantities of 
ashes, and numerous rafts of lumber, 
arrive here from Lake Champlain and 
the St. Lawrence, and are shipped for 
Great Britain. St. Joha’s suburb con- 
tains about the same population with 
the lower town, but is much less im- 
portant as a place of commerce. In 
1810, 661 vessels cleared from this 
province. Their tonnage amounted 
to about 150,090 tons. Phe imperts 
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in 1816, amounted to £2,174,796. 
Halifax currency, or to $8,699,184, 

The upper city is built of stone, 
which, in most of the public, and in , 
few of the private buildings, are 
bewn into regular blocks. Thee 
stone are carbonate of lime and sang 
stone, and have the same grey colo; 
with the buildings in Montreal. Thy 
streets are irregular and badly paved, 
and are very steep as they descend tc 
the suburbs beneath them. ‘The up. 
per town is elevated from two to thes 
hundred feet above the St. Lawrence, 
and rises from it at an angle of 70°, 
From the wall on the eastern side, a 
stone might be thrown into the chin- 
neys of most of the buildings in the 
lower town. 

The public buildings in Quebec 
are finished in the modern style, and 
are several of them elegant. The 
French cathedral here is superior to 
any church in the city in its appear 
ance, but does not equal that bearing 
the same name in Montreal. It is 
adorned with a rich antique carving 
around the altar, and its walls are or- 
namented with a great number of 
paintings, some of which are very 
well executed. The other cathedrals 
exhibit little to interest a stranger. 

The Episcopal church has a nu 
merous congregation, composed of the 
officers of state and the army. Thi 
building, which is the largest in the 
city, displays considerable taste in its 
architecture. The Governor’s house 
is a very handsome edifice, of three 
stories in height, and of one hundred 
feet in length. Attached to itis @ 
large ga:den, where, at the distance 
of every few feet, are placed eighteen 
and twenty-four pounders, with piles 
of ball stationed near them. Betwee! 
them vegetables are growing in grea! 
luxuriance. These cannon rest 0! 
terraces, rising one above anoiher, 
and are made to bear upon any point 
in the harbour. The remainin 
buildings are the nunneries, which 
are three in number, vecaunhiee those 
in Montreal. They are rather de- 
clining in importance. The chap* 
of black nuns is frequented by som’ 
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of the inhabitants, who help to sup- 
port the institution The nuns are 
visible through the grated side of the 
building, where they station them- 
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selves during the performance of the 
services. 


(To be concluded. ) 


oe ee a aa 


Fieview of New Dublications. 


The design, rights, and duties of local 
churches. A Sermon delivered at 
the Installation of the Rev. ExiAs 
Corneivus, as Associate Pastor of 
the Tabernacle Church in Salem, 
July 21,1819. By Lyman Brecu- 
er, D. D. Pastor of the first 
Church of Christ in Litchfield, 
Andover, Flagg & Gould. 


A discourse may be received with 
no doubtful marks of applause, which, 
when the excitement of the occasion 
has p' assed away, and we come to 
read it deliberately will be found to 
possess ho uncommon share of genius 
or interest of any kind. ‘There are 
frequently on public occasions, cir- 
cumstances and associations, which 
combine to heighten the solemnity 
and interest of the scene ; and to give 
a kind of stage-effect to every word 
that is uttered. Now, the great mis- 
fortune is, when a sermon goes to the 
press from such a scene, that it must 
zo alone. It can carry along with it, 
none of those brilliant and impressive 
appendages. You canoot put in type 
the tones, and emphasis, and looks, 
and struggling emotions of the spe rake 
er. You cannot print the contagious 
sympathies, and changing countenan- 
ces of the great congregation. Hence 
the mortifying disappointment which 
is sometimes experienced, by those 
who have heard a sermon preach d, 
aud by the public who have heard it 
extolled, when they come to see it in 
sober print. We wonder what has 
become of the pathos that melted us, 
of the talent that excited our snnire 
tion. and of the eloquence which bore 
us away. ‘The author looses even 
more than he had gained in our esti- 
mation, and the sermon, by being 

VoL. 
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published and read, actually diminish- 
es, if it does net obliterate many 
strong and useful impressions, which 
had been made by the warmth and 
fervency of the delivery, and by the 
peculiar interest of the occasion. A 
venerable minister, who a few years 
since rested from his labours, toa 
request for the copy of a discourse, 
which he had delivered during a vio- 
lent thunder storm, replied: ‘* You 
may have the sernion, if you will en- 
gage to print the thunder and light- 
ning along with it.” 

But although we must express our 
decided opinion, that preachers, ever 
of high standing, often err in giving 
their discourses to the public in a 
printed form, we are far from thinking 
that this mode of instruction ought to 
be wholly discouraged, or that a man 
should never print, because he has 
nothing to offer, which has not been 
better said before. Novelty is not 
only pleasing, but often highly useful. 
‘Lhe same truths may be presented in 
various lights, by different writers, so 
as more deeply to interest all classes 
of readers. ‘That which was general- 
ly neglected while it appeared in the 
costume of the seventeenth century, 
may attract and benefit multitudes in 
a new and fashionable dress. Many, 
also, will read with avidity a clean 
pamphlet, fresh from the press, in a 
fair, new type, who could not be per- 
suaded to take down one of superior 
merit from the shelf, which had been 
tarnished by careless fingers, or had 
slept for a dozen years, in quiet ob- 
livion. Uhe interest which we feel 
in the preacher, or in the occasion, 
often gives a ready currency and brisk 
circulation te that which in other cir- 
cumstances would he received with 
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hesitancy, if indeed it passed at all. 
In this view, it may be expedient to 
publish sermons for the gratification 
of those who are more immediately 
interested, which have no extraordi- 
nary merit, to entitle them to general 
circulation. 

The sermon before us, however, is 
not one of those sparkling effervescen- 
ces, which evaporate in the utterance 
-—nor is it one of those glittering pro- 
ductions which cannot pass through 
the press, without being tarnished in 
the process. It is not a sermon that 
will be read merely, or chiefly, be- 
cause it is new, and is brought home 
damp and smoking from the office of 
the publisher. It is not, if we judge 
correctly, related to that numerous 
class of sermons which are doomed to 
perpetual confinement within the li- 
mits of single parishes, and are indebted 
to mere courtesy for their ephemeral 
interest even there ; nor has it lost its 
power to please and to instruct, be- 
cause in a printed form, it can borrow 
no aid from the warmth and energy 
of the speaker, nor from the inter- 
est of the occasion on which it was 
preached. 

Dr. Beecher evidently employs 
much thought, and with great ad- 
vantage, in the selection of his topics. 
tf we are not exceedingly mistaken, 
itis to this preparatory labour and 
skill, that his sermons are much in- 
debted, for that rank which public 
opinion has given them, among the 
kindred publications of the day. He 
never strikes without an object, and 
an aim. 

He has more than once, if our 
memory serves us, had occasion to 
stand up for Christ and the church in 
that part of our country, where the 
doctrines of the reformation have fall- 
en into great discredit, especially with 
the “*noble and the learned 3” and 
where the advocates for a more con- 
venient faith, have been wont to look 
Gown with scorn from their batile- 
ments, upon every effort to restore 
the citadel to its original and rightful 
possessors. On both these occasions 
Dir. Beecher has acquitted himseif 
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with courage and effect. He has look. 
ed the scorners steadfastly in the face. 
and in his last discourse, that which, 
now lies before us, has exposed thei; 
insidious designs of robbing the ortho. 
dox churches of their chartered privi- 
leges ; and has called upon the faith. 
ful to unite for the common defence 
of their christian liberties. Phy 
preacher could not, in our opinion, 
have selected a topic more worthy o; 
the serious attention of his hearers: 
or a text more appropriate to his pur- 
pose, than 1 Tim. ili. 14, 15. These 
things write [ unto thee, hoping to 
come unto thee shortly : but if Itarry 
long, that thou mayest know how 
thou oughtest to behave thyself in the 
house of God, which is the church of 
the living God, the pillar and ground 
of the truth. 

We shall first present our readers 
with a brief analysis of this interes- 
ting discourse. Dr. Beecher begins 


by observing, that ‘It has pleased 
God to carry into effect his purpose 
of redeeming men, by the instrumen- 
tality of a visible society organized 


exclusively for that end.” This so- 
ciety is in Scripture denominated the 
church. In the text it is figuratively 
called “a house, as embodying in 
one family, the children of God, and 
as the seat of their social labours, 
protection and enjoyment.” By a 
change of figure, the same holy asso- 
ciation is called “ the pillar and 
ground of the truth; to denote, doubt- 
less, the actual efficacy of _ the 
church in upholding from age to age, 
the cause of God.” The earliest form 
of the church was patriarchal. To 
that succeeded an organization, bette! 
adapted to the state of things whicl 
had been gradually induced by the 
shortening of human life, and_ the 
“amalgamation of tribes into na 
tions.” This organization, which 's 
familiarly called the Jewish churcl. 
we find among the descendants ©! 
Abraham and this national form itre- 
tained by divine appointment till the 
advent of Christ. When he had “made 
his soul an offering for sin, and bro- 
ken down the middle wall of parth 
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ion,” the external form was again 
and for the last time changed “ in ac- 
-ommodation to the exigencies of the 
world.” Under this new and more 
extended orgauization, it henceforth 
became the duty of all men, possess- 
‘ng the requisite qualifications to as- 
sociate under the laws of Christ, for 
the enjoyment of the privileges of his 
church and to advance the irterests 
of his kingdom. Every church, there- 
fore, when thus organized, is “ a so- 
ciety incorporated by the God of 
heaven, with specific chartered privi- 
leges,’ which no earthly power can 
abrogate. 

The preacher then announces his 
abject to be, “To illustrate the 
prominent designs of the Most High, 
inthe organization of local churches, 
and the requisite qualifications for 
membership.” The first design which 
he specifies is, the “ consummation of 
holiness in believers and their prepar- 
ation for heaven.” The second “ to 
secure the purity and perpetuity of 
revealed truth :” the third, “ to pre- 
serve the sabbath and maintain the 
worship of God ;” the fourth, to per- 
petuate ‘ these religious corporations 
by means of an efficient system of re- 
ligious instruction, for the rising gen- 
eration.” Dr. Beecher’s statements, 
reasonings and illustrations, under 
each of these particulars, are worthy 
of being frequently read; but his re- 
marks upon the appropriate duties of 
the church, in the grand business of 
education, particularly for the sacred 
ministry, appear so peculiarly season- 
able and excellent, that we cannot 
withhold the substance of them from 
our readers. 


« if the God of mercy intended the sal- 
ation of but one generation of men, no 
prospective arrangements, for the salva- 
tion of succeeding generations would be 
needed. But, as the work of redemption 
'3 to be continued, the appropriate means 
inust be transmitted. The pious of one 
seneration pass off the stage, in about thir- 
ty years. In that short period were no 
precautionary measures employed to pre- 
res night the cause of God become ex- 
‘ct. The church however will live: the 
rates of death will not prevail: but it will 
be continued, as seed time and harvest are 


continued by appropriate enterprise, for 
that purpose. ‘This enterprise is to be di- 
rected, primarily, to the education of the 
ehildren of the church, and of such others, 
as are voluntarily committed to her care. 
To every church is committed the super- 
intendence of that education of children, 
upon which her continued existence de- 
pends. As fellow workers with God, the 
members of every local church are bound 
to raise up another generation of believers 
to serve him when they are dead; and no 
church has answered the end of her exist- 
ence, which does not accomplish this. 

‘¢ But to uphold the worship of God, and 
to lead in the great work of religious edu- 
cation, professional instructors are requir- 
ed, qualified by piety and knowledge, tor 
their employment, and devoted exclusive- 
ly to their work. In secular concerns, 
the demand in the market, will produce a 
supply. But it is not so, in relation to 
competent instructors in religion. If none 
were intrusted with the work of rearing 
up ministers for the sanctuary, and no 
forethought were exercised, and no sys- 
tematized exertion, brought into steady 
Operation, the wastes of death, and the de- 
mands of accumulating population could 
not be supplied—churches would mourn 
the bereavement of pastors without a 
prospect of having their loss repaired, and 
the regions of the shadow of death, would 
every year become more exterided, hope- 
lessand dark. The public instruction, by 
means of which the charch of God has 
hitherto been continued, has not been the 
result of acommon course of nature; but 
rather, of the deliberate prospective la- 
bours of the church herself for that end. 
The Jewish Church supported one tribe 
out of twelve to be dedicated to the pur- 
poses of her religion; and in this tribe 
maintained ber schools of the prophets 
The primitive churches regarded it as a 
primary object of their organization, to 
thrust laborers into the vineyard, and as 
soon as they obtained a settled rest, rear- 
ed institutions for the education of pious 
youth for the ministry. All the semina- 
ries of modern Europe, were founced with 
a primary reference to the preparation of 
men for the ministry. And, scarcely had 
the fathers of New-England escaped the 
edge of the sword,in this new world,before, 
anticipating the wants of future ages, they 
laid the foundation of literary institutions, 
to provide pastors for the church of God. 
Every college in New-England, and near- 
ly every one in the United States was 
founded in anticipation of the future wants 
of the church, and with a view to supply 
them, by rearing up qualified instructors. 
To local churches is committed still, the 
work of providing religious instructors for 
succeeding generatious and for the world. 
Every church is an organized education 
society, instituted by the God of heaven 
expressly for the preparation of pieus 
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youth for the ministry. It may be proper 
tor churches, by tormal resolutions, to re- 
cognize neglected obligation. But it does 
not depend on the vote of a Church, 
whether it shall be her duty or not, to co- 
operate with other churches, in providing 
an able, evangelical ministry for the per- 
fecting of the saints, and the conversion of 
the world.”—pp. 7—¥. 


From this impressive view of the 
last design, which he specifies, of the 
organization of local churches, Dr. 
Beecher proceeds to point out the 
requisite qualifications for member- 
ship, viz: “ personal holiness in the 
sight of God, anda credible pro- 
Ffession of holiness before men.” 

‘This sermon, like its distinguished 
predecessor, delivered in the Park- 
street Church, Boston, is concluded, 
or rather continued with inferences ; 
which in truth, occupy considerably 
more space, than the whole preceding 
discussion. But though they are 
pretty numerous and very long, we 
can assure those of our readers who 
may not have seen the discourse, that 
they will well repay a diligent peru- 
sal. 

The object of the first of these is, 
to prove, and it does with great 
strength and clearness, prove that “ It 
is the policy and duty of civil govern- 
ments, to favour the exertions of 
churches for the support of religious 
institutions :’’—not to impose creeds, 
or prescribe forms of worship, or in- 
flict civil penalties for offences mere- 
ly ecclesiastical; but to lend their 
aid in every way, which does not in- 
fringe the sacred rights of conscience. 
Dr. Beecher had no space for a 
lengthened discussion of this weighty 
proposition; but there is much force 
in the few remarks made by him. 

The second interence is, * that ev- 
ery person believing himself to be a 
christian, and able to afford to others 
credible evidence of the fact, is bound 
i9 confess Christ before men, and en- 
roll himself as a member of some vis- 
ible church.” And does this admit 
of any doubt? Is not every christian 
under the most solemn obligations to 
comply with the dying command of 
his Saviour, and to co-operate by 
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uniting with the household of faith, in 
every great and holy enterprize, for 
the advancement of true religion, both 
at home and abroad ? 

The third inference is, that “ 
church of Christ cannot be constituted 
or continued without personal holi- 
ness in the members.”” This is ay 
extremely important sentiment jy 
which we entirely agree with Dr, 
Beecher. 


‘We do not say that every member 
must be holy; but if none are pious, it 
cannot be a church of Christ. [If a sinall 
number only are pious, in alliance with an 
overwhelming majority, by whom thei 
designs are overruled, and the end of « 
visible church defeated, they do not so 
sanctify the visible community, as to con- 
stitute ita church of Clirist. In suel aili- 
ance, the pious, instead of acting as _ pic 
neers of the cross, will be led as captives in 
chains, to grace the triumphs of error— 
will serve as a decoy of others, to the un- 
hallowed community, and as a quietus to 
the consciences of worldly men, who will 
feel safe, as long as pious people dare to 
continue, aud act wilh them.’’—pp. 20, 21. 


“The attempt which is making to con- 
found the scriptural distinction between 
the holy and unholy, the righteous and the 
wicked, and to abolish the revealed terms 
of membership in the church of God, and 
to form churches without reference to 
doctrinal opinion, or experimentas reli- 
gion, Is the most pernicious infidelity that 
was ever broached. It breaks the spring 
of motion, in the centre of God’s extended 
system of good wiil to men, and stops the 
work of salvation. 

‘The church, as a collective body, is 
the organ of God’s moral administration, 
a chartered community, formed for the 
exciusive purpose of giving efficacy and 
perpetuity to the revealed laws of the di- 
Vine government. The Bible, withovt 
churches to give efficacy to its precepts 
and institutions, will no more accomplish 
the gracious purposes of heaven, than law 
books wiil accomplish the ends of civil 
government, without an organized admin: 
istration. ‘The concerns of agriculture 
and commerce, and science, and the arts, 
may be left tothe spontaneous impulse of 
ambition, interest, and necessity. But not 
so the concerns of religion. Ina world 
of revolt and alienation from God, no 
spontaneons care of his cause is to be an- 
ticipated; but rather a common, extend 
ed, powerful, habitual opposition. Te 
propel such a cause, trom the begining 
to the end of time, with all its attendant 
self-denials, toils, expenses, and sufferings 
against the bulletings of such a stream, 1 
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jujres the steady, vigorous action, of a 
constantly organized body; animated by 
love stronger than death, and which ma- 
ny waters cannot quench.”’—p. 22. 


« The system of action, which would 
break down the sacred inclosure about the 
church, and throw the church and world 
together in one common field; and which 
‘go accomplish its purpose, would bring in- 
ty competition the rights of churches and 
of congregations ; and by designed invidi- 
ous excitement, arouse and direct the 
ream of popular indignation to roll over 
the church, is a system of practical infidel- 
ty, armed with the principles of a most 
ellicient persecution. It is not only rob- 
bine the church of her chartered rights; 
but it is making their existence and exer- 
cise acrime. It is rendering that piety, 
bestowed upon her for the salvation of 
others, as Well as for her own, an occasion 
of contamely. Itis defrauding her of that 
coniidence and affection of the surround- 
ing community, in which her light has 
shined with benign influence, and in which 
without the designed excitement of invidi- 
ous feeling, she might expect to reap in 
due time the fruit of her labour. 

“ 4ll the churches of our Lord, and all 
ecclesiastical socielies, and all men who wish 
weil to the civil, as promoted by the religious 
order of our fathers, have more cause to fear 
und lo execrate such a system of aggression 
than all the infidel books that were ever 
propagated: And though accomplished, 
by giving to ecclesiastical societies the 
spoils of the church, it is done at the peril 
of the existence of these civil associations. 
Ecclesiastical societies are the offspring, 
though not members of the church.— 
Where churches exist, and are faithful, a 
ioral influence is exerted on the commu- 
nity, Which produces a voluntary co-ope- 
raion on the part of those who are not pi- 
ous, for the support of divine institutions : 
‘suiting in what is termed, the congrega- 
ion. But, let the church be overwhelm- 
ed, and amalgamated with the world, or 
rather letthe world itself without religion, 
become the church, and speedily, there 
will be neither church nor congregation. 
the mainspring-broken, the system will 
run down. While the impulse of past re- 
livious enterprize continues and fashion 
erates, continued by the existence of 
real churches, and opposition to truth 
foauces energy, the splendid forms of re- 
‘jon may remain; but let the power of 
wligious action be spent, and the system 
: vemolition be carried through, and the 
“tn self of the church would cease ; the 
*‘e0ath would be blotted out; and ini- 
Hey | and profligacy would fill the void. 

‘ lhe ordination of pastors, and organi- 
4'10n Of churches, without reference to 
“octrinal belief, or experimental religion, 
4a complete annihilation of the church— 
as really a blotting out, of God's revealed 


practical system of saving men, as that re- 
vision of the bible, which draws the oblit- 
erating pen across the doctrinal contents 
of the whole. The one is the destruction 
of the book of laws; the other, of the or- 
ganized system of administration for giv- 
ing them efficacy: and both together, con- 
stitute the most efficient system of infidel- 
ity with which the church of God was ev- 
er assailed. Every church whose tights 
are thus invaded, while struggling for ex- 
istence among the waves, has a claim up- 
onthe sympathies, the prayers, and the 
charities if needed, of every other church 
inthe land. be stream which beats up- 
on her, is one whose action may be di- 
rected to any pointin our country, and 
which with relentless Impartiality, will 
overwhelm any church of any name, dis- 
posed to maintain the doctrines of the bi- 
ble. ill the churches of our land have 
cause to feel the assauil which is made upon 
their christian liberty, and to stand in holy 
aliiance defensive, to resist aggression, and 
guarantee to each other an inviolable in- 
tegrity. If any church through fear, shall 
be disposed to temporize, she may obtain 
the enviable privilege of being last de- 
stroyed ; but more probably, will be 
among the first to fall; as timidity and in- 
decision seldom fail to court aggression, 
and to render resistance unavailing.”’—pp. 
25—25. 


We hope that this warning will be 
regarded by those for whom it was 
particularly intended ; and that the 
strong and eloquent appeal which is 
here made, to the good seuse of an 
enlightened community, as well as to 
the churches where the danger is 
most imminent, will have the effect 
of putting them on their guard against 
encroachments, which if not effectu- 
ally resisted, must ere long level all 
distinctions between the church and 
the world. 

The fourth inference is, “ that 
local churches have a right to require 
a confession of faith and christian ex- 
perience, coincident with their own, 
as the condition of membership im 
their communion.” ‘This interesting 
truth, our author has defended with 
his usual ability, and we ave sorry 
that we have no room for extracts. 

We hasten to the fitth inference, 
which is somewhat diffusely announ- 
ced in the following terms. ** Local 
churches with their pastors, agreed in 
their views of doctrine and christian 
experience, have a right to associate 
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for the mutual defence, and increas- 
ed efficiency, in the propagation of 
religion, and to agree upon standards 
of doctrine and medes of discipline in 
accordance with their understanding 
of the Bible.” Ifere the ardent mind 
of the preacher evidently kindles into 
more than its wonted animation, and 
there is no part of the discourse to 
which we would desire more earnest- 
ly to call the attention of the church- 
es, in those towns of New-England 
where both the friends and enemies 
of orthodoxy, are found so strongly to 
unite in their opposition to an effi- 
cient union of the churches, in what 
are called consoctations. Wecannot 
account. for the alarm which every 
proposal of this Kind, has hitherto 
excited in the minds of many pious 
and excellent men; but at the same 
time, we rejoice, in the belief, that 
the time is at hand, when this alarm 
will subside, and when those who 
have been swayed by it, will wonder 
how they could ever have looked 
with suspicion upon a measure, so 
eminently calculated to strengthen 
the cause of evangelical piety. The 
following extracts will be read with 
interest. 


‘‘No local church can be compelled, by 
other churches, to associate. Each in her- 
self isindependent of any jurisdiction from 
without, exercised without her consent.— 
Still, it may be aduty, which every church 
owes to herself, to other churches, and to 
God, to associate forthe purposes of in- 
creased safety and efficiency, in answering 
the various designs of her organization.— 
All the reasons whieh dictate the associa- 
tion of individuals of a given district, in 
local churches, for local purposes, dictate 
with equal clearness the expediency of 
the association of churches, of a more ex- 
tended distriet, for more extended general 
purposes. The elementary companies 
which constitute an army, may as wisely 
claim independence, aad refuse to act in 
any but occasional coucert, mutually so- 
licited as the exigencies of war may de- 
mand, as for local churches, in the vicissi- 
tudes of their warfare, to depend entirely 
upon the temporary interpositions — of 
churches, unallied but for momentary pur- 
poses. If the conduct of alocal church af- 
fected none bit herself, she might with 
less responsibility stand alone. But ber 
conduct exerts, In many respects, a pow- 
erful intluence., good or bad, upon sister 
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churches: and though she cannot be com. 
pelled to do it, she is still bound in equity 
to consult them, with regard to such narte 
of her administration, as involve iheip in: 
terest as well as herown. 

‘If any churches are persuaded that the 
mode of organization for mutual aid asd 
enterprise, is revealed, let them obey tie 
dictates of conscience ; and it others Stip- 
pose, that no form of alliance is preserih. 
ed, let them obey the dictates of an ep. 
lightened discretiou. Only let the end be 
obtained, of association and concenirated 
action, aud it is enough. 

That local churches have a right to sub- 
mit their difficulties to councils of sister 
churches, for advice and decision, is cer- 
tain from primitive example. The right 
also, to agree beforehand, upon the 
churches and pastors to whom the refer. 
ence of difficulties shall in all cases be 
made, and to bind themselves in mutual 
covenant, that the decision of such stand. 
ing councils shall be final, is an essential 
attribute of christian liberty ; and every 
analogy of the human character, dictates 
the superior efficacy of known stated tri- 
bunals, for the adjustment of ecclesiastical, 
as Well as forthe adjustment of civil cans. 
es. ‘Lie principles of evidence in both 
cases ac the same. The effect of harmo- 
nious, or of continually conflicting decis- 
ions, would in both eases be the same— 
‘The consequences of passion and preju- 
dict, transfused into a council, or civil 
court. would be the same ; and the conse- 
quences of having civil or ecclesiastical 
othcers responsible for their conduct but 
to a popular board, usually under their en- 
tire control, would, in both cases, alike se- 
cure impunity in transgression. The con- 
stitution of a stated council, voluntarily 
adopted, is no more a surrendry of reli- 
gious liberty, than the reference by law oi 
secular disputes, to a stated civil court, in- 
stead of a mutual arbitration, isa surren- 
der of civil rights; and no more constl- 
tutes an ecclesiastical despotism, lording 
it over God’s heritage, than civil courts 
coustitute a civil despotism, lording it over 
states and nations. ‘The ery of popery 
against stated ecclesiastical councils 1: 
just as senseless as the cry of despotism 
would be against the constitution of the 
United States. The one is a voluntary 
civil compact, for general purposes, that 
independent states contd not achieve bu' 
by union: and the other is a voluntary 
compact, for religious purposes, that I 
dependent churches cannot achieve, bul 
by union.” —pp. 28—30. 


Is 


The sixth inference, numbered by 


mistake the seventh, calls upon 
“ churches of different denominations, 
who regard each other, as compose? 
generally of members giving evidence 
of personal holiness, though differin, 
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dressed to S. T. Coleridge, Esq 
Second American Edition; New- 
York: 8vo. pp. 520. 


‘n their forms of worship and modes 
ot administration ; ; and to some ex- 
tent in their views of doctrine, to re- 
gard eaeh other with christian affec- 
(ion, mutually abstaining from all acts 
of aggression; and as early and as 
far as may be, to mature a system of 
efficient co-operation, for promoting 
chose interests of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, which are common to them 
al.” This call is worthy of con- 
sideration, and we trust the time is 
not far distant, when those who have 
been wont, in the ardour of contro- 
yersy about mint and anise and cum- 
min, to ‘provoke one another,” 
jot precisely “to love and good 
works,” will feel all the force of this 
and of similar exhortations. 

In the seventh inference, churches 
are pertinently reminded of their lia- 
bility to entertain inadequate views 
of the design and duties of their organi- 
zation; and in the eghth and last,they 
are earnestly exhorted to look to the 
means of their preservation, and to 
employ those means with a firm and 
undoubting reliance on the grace of 
God, to make them effectual. 

Weare not ignorant of Dr. Beech- 
er’s power of interesting his hearers ; 
and we think it not improbable, that 
nost of the congregation in the ‘Tab- 
ernacle Church, would have listened 
even another half hour with pleasure. 
Others however who love good preach- 
ing, might have found the “ weak- 
ness of the flesh” put to an uncomfor- 
table trial; and at any rate, we hope 
Dr. Beecher” s example,in this respect, 
will not be drawn into a precedent, 
especially by young preachers, till 
they are well assured, that their pow- 
ers will carry them through without 
exciting the impatience of their hear- 
crs. 

Di. Beecher writes so well that we 
earnestly wish he would write still 
better. This he might easily de, by 


a little more care in ‘the ath Me hd 
ot his sentences. 


ee ee 


Peter's Lette rs to his kinsfolk: to 
Which is added a Postscript ad- 


There is a great deal of very amu- 
sing matter in this volume, mingled 
with a larger proportion than is com- 
mon of disgusting trash, It professes 
to be a series of letters addressed to 
his friends by a physician of Wales, 
during a visit of a number of weeks 
to the two principal cities of Scot- 
land—Edinburgh and Glasgow.— 
The slightest glance, however, is suf- 
ficient to convince the reader that the 
materials of this volume were never 
collected on such an excursion. We 
have here none of those general ex- 
terior views of life and manners 
which mark the hasty tourist. Eve- 
ry thing is minute, definite, and high- 
ly characteristic; presenting not 
merely a rapid outline, however 
strongly defined, but every part of the 
picture filled up, and shaded, and 
rendered still more striking by well 
adjusted contrasts, with an exuber- 
ance of colouring which is frequent- 
ly painful to the eye. The writer 
is evidently an inhabitant of Ed- 
inburgh, who has moved in its higher 
literary circles, and has amused him- 
self with stepping aside from the 
crowd to catch, with a penetrating 
glance, the unsuspected developement 
of character, till he has gradually com- 
pleted a series of full length portraits 
of his most celebrated countrymen, 
and given them to the public under 
the thin disguise of these letters. To 
throw an air of truth and animation 
around the characters which he has 
sketched, he conducts the reader to 
those scenes which are most interest- 
ing to the literary traveller—the uni- 
versities, the principal churches, the 
general assembly of the Scottish 
Kirk, the courts of justice, the galle- 
ries of pictures, the principal Book- 
sellers’ shops, and public as well as 
private literary assemblies. It is 
here that we meet with the most dis- 
tinguished men of Scotland in all the 
bustle of real life. ‘The penetrating 


eve of our guide sofiers nothing which 
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may illustrate character, to escape 
our notice. We are amused by the 
keenness of Ins satire and even by 
the extravagance of his representa- 
tions, and listen to his more serious re- 
bukes of the weaknesses and deficien- 
cies of his countrymen, with a convic- 
tion of their general correctness. 

We think it obvious, from the po- 
litical and literary opinions of the au- 
thor, that he belongs to a class of 
writers, who have lately combined 
their efiorts in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
to contest the palm of superiority with 
the IXdinburgh Review. This cele- 
brated publication has for many years 
exerted a powerful sway over the 
literary world, especially in the im- 
mediate vicinity of its operations.— 
By the most liberal compensation, 
_the only efiectual means of sustaining 
the ability of a periodical work) 
it has commanded the exertions of 
some of the most distinguished writers 
on political, moral, and mathematical 
science, in the British Empire.— 
These powerful talents have been 
placed under the direction of a man 
who unites to extensive research and 
uncommon power of analysis, an in- 
cessant activity, a fervid eloquence, 
and a native acumen of mind, ren- 
dered doubly keen by constant prac- 
tice in a profession,which has a great- 
er tendeney perhaps than any other, 
to give acuteness and promptitude to 
the intellectual powers. Thus highly 
gifted, it is lamentable to perceive 
how the qualities of his heart have 
perverted and disgraced some of the 
tinest efforts of his understanding.— 
it is hence that uo publication, per- 
haps, had ever a more mingled char- 
acter. On the one band we are de- 
lighted with the most profound inves- 
tigations in mathematical and physi- 
cal science, political economy, juris- 
prudence, and the philosophy of lit- 
erature, and shocked on the other 
with the entire want of all mor- 
al principle, a continual sneer at vi- 
ial religion, a deadly hostility to all 
missionary exertions, a coarseness 
and vulgarity of personal abuse, and 
a bold defence of principles and con- 
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duct so detestably vile, that we cap. 
not pollute our pages with the men. 
tion of them. ‘These anomilies are 
explained in the volume before us. 
‘Lhe selfishness, the personal and po- 
litical jealousies, and the covert inf. 
delity of the Edinburgh Review, and 
with its artful appeals to some of the 
basest passions of our depraved na- 
ture, are laid open with an able hand 


‘The most vulgar blockhead who takes 
up and reads an article in the Edinbureh 
teview, imagines for the time that he hij. 
self is quizzing the man of genius, whose 
Jabours are there sported with. His Opaque 
features are illuminated with triumph, and, 
holding the journal fast in his hand, he 
pursues his fantastic victory to the last ex. 
tremities. Month after month, or quarte; 
after quarter, this most airy species of grat- 
ification is renewed, till, by long habit, ouy 
blockhead at last becomes bona fide sat- 
isfied and convinced, that he is quite su- 
perior to any thing the age can produce. 
Now and then, to be sure, some passing 
event or circumstance may dart a momen- 
tary disturbance into the sanctuary of his 
self-complacency ; but this will only make 
him long the more fervently for the next 
number of the Review, to convince him that 
he was all in the right—to rekindle the flut- 
tering lamp of his vanity, and make the 
sanctum sanctorum of his conceit as bright 
athingasever. In the mean time, to talk 
in the plain way the subject deserves, 
whatever share of understanding or feeling 
has been allowed him by nature, remains 
totally uncultivated in the mind of this rea- 
der of Reviews, and the faculties of lis 
mind are absolutely lost and sunk in one 
blind brute wish to see every thing level- 
led before his self-love. Of all human pa: 
sions, that of vulgar and envious insolence 
is the one which least requires to be pam- 
pered and stimulated. It has been the 
moving principle in all the most disgusting 
scenes recorded in history. Caligula 
could not bear to see a man of a handsome 
person, or with a fine head of bair, in the 
Circus, or in the streets, and generally or 
dered such persons to be taken away ale 
disfigured. During the direst periods 0! 
the French Revolution, the self-love 
the people had been gratified with ls 
downfall of so many kinds of distinctio!, 
that at last it grew to be a blind, inturial’, 
ungovernable impulse, which could nol 
remain quiet, while any individual yet re 
tained qualities which raised him above 
the multitude. Every species of mer! 
was sure to be brought to the block, se 
hoisted up to the danterne, in this nignt& 
frenzy. ‘The mad and ferocious sce)!’ 
cism also, which then prevailed, was 0)? 
the principle of envy in disguise. Tt w* 
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anvy which sought to extinguish every dis- 
tinction between truth and falsehood, tor 
fear it should be proved that any one thing 
was more exce'lent than any other. All 
was to be redaced to one dead level of 
uncertainty, and it was illiberal to consid- 
ep a Greenlander as a less elegant or civil- 
ized person than an European. Such is 
the enthusiasm of the principle of popniar 
-olf-love, when stimulated by a long series 
of indulgences, and pushed to the last ex- 
tremity of its slothful and unwieldy lusari- 
ousness. Lhat any man ot genius should 
ever thoughtlessly or wantonly minister to 
+ iu literature, must be a source of the ut- 
most sorrow and regret to every one who 
hasa love, and a love of intelligence, for 
those qualities Which most distinguish man 
from the brutes. —-———Such are the sor- 
rowful feelings with which we are accus- 
toned to contemplate the main sin which 
has disfigured and debased the splendid 
Literary career ot Mr Jeffrey. 

“That such, however, must inevitably 
be the course and tendency of popular 
cviticism among a nation which had be- 
come at once very fond of scepticism, and 
very weary of learning, might, U think, 
Lave been foreseen long ago; I by no 
means think it might have been effectually 
cuarded against. To despise all the most 
divine emanations, of which the human 
mind can be made the vehicle, was a ne- 
eessary appendage to that system which 
despises the records of Divine Wisdom it- 
self, and which would erect in their stead, 
a structure built upon no more stable 
foundations than those of the sell-sufticing, 
seli-satisfied sagacity of the speculative in- 
tellect of man. If is a very easy thing to 
deny, that the doctrines of Religious scep- 
ticism have been ever openly and broadly 
promulgated in the pages of the Edinburgh 
Review ; but L think no candid person can 
entertain the slightest doubt, that the ten- 
dency of the whole work has been uni- 
lormly and essentially infidel. Unless it 
had been so, it must have been continual- 
ly at variance with itself—it must have 
been but one string of discords from be- 
sinning toend. ‘The whole tone of the 
Jeering, sarcastic criticisms, with which it 
has been accustomed to salute the works 
of the more meditative and Christian au- 
thors of the time, would be enough to re- 
veal to us the true purpose it has in view, 
even although it had never contained a 
single word expressly and distinetly bear- 
ing upon the subject of religion. The 
truth is, moreover, that in the present state 
of the world, al! Christians are well enti- 
tled to say, that ‘they that are not with us 
are egatnstus;’ and the coldness and silence 
ot the Edinburgh Reviewers would have 
seen enough to satisfy any good christian 
what their tenets are, even although they 
bad never broken upon their general rale 
of coldness and silence by one single auda- 
“tous Whisper of mockery. The negative 
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would have been enough without the posi- 
tive side of the proof; but, alas! those 
who have eyes to see, and ears to hear, 
can bave little difficulty in acknowledg- 
ing, that the Edinburgh Reviewers have 
furnished their adversaries abundantly 
with both.”-—pp. 233—23d. 


We have already intimated that 
this volume derives its chief interest 
from the minute view which it affords 
us of the literary circles of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. The scenery ‘i the 
surrounding country is indeed sketch- 
ed with considerable force and free- 
dom ; but the great charm of the work 
is the animated beings, who fill it— 
the Scotts, Chalmers, Jamesons, 
Brewsters, Jefferies, &c. who are the 
real Scotland to a literary man.— 
Searcely any feeling is more strong 
or natural than a curiosity to mingle 
in familiar intercourse, with those 
men who have extended the bounda- 
ries of human knowledge, and shed a 
lusture on the age in which they liv- 


ed. We love to find reverence and 
admiration melted down into easy 


familiarity ; and to see these literary 
champions stripped of their armour 
and mingling with unaffected ease in 
the intercourse of life. This curiosi- 
ty will find an ample gratification in 
the volume before us. The charac- 
ters of these celebrated men are 
sketched with great boldness and 
strength of colouring. What we have 
chiefly to regret is that the picture is 
ioo glaring—the excellencies are too 
ereatly heightened, and the defects 
exaggerated. We are aware how 
difficult it is to present a very strik- 
ing portrait, without giving it a little 
the air of caricature. ‘The very at- 
tempt to reach great strength of out- 
line, leads almost of course to an un- 
natural boldness of relief in every fea- 
ture. But insucha case truth should 
never be sacrificed to effect. It is 
painful, to read (as in the present 
instance) with a constant suspicion 
that the character is over drawn, 
without the means of determining 
how great deductions may be deman- 
ded by the author’s imagination.— 
These remarks are particularly appli- 
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cable to the sketch of the Scottish 
bar, with which we shall present our 
readers in our next number. The 
character of the principal divines of 
Scotland, is less highly coloured. 

The style of this work partakes of 
the same boldness and extravagance. 
The common rules of harmony, pre- 
cision and correctness, are set at de- 
fiance; all is free, animated and care- 
less. The whole range of the lan- 
guage lay open before the writer, and 
his only anxiety was to select the 
most expressive word, no matter how 
vulgar or unharmonious. In this re- 

spect a very great revolution has ta- 
ken place in England within a few 
years past. Jn breaking loose trom 
the shackles of Johuson’s balanced 
period and monotonous rhythm, ma- 
ny writers have gone to the opposite 
extreme; elegance, dignity and pre- 
cision, have been sacrificed to the af- 
fectation of colloquial ease. We ad- 
mire the strength, variety, and noble 
carelessness of Barrow and Taylor. 
What the language has gained since 
their time, in elegance, has been 
more than lost in freedom and 
vigour. But we think these ner- 
vous writers as unlike most of 
their servile imitators who are con- 
tinually pleading their authority, as 
the noble horse described by Homer, 
bursting from his stall and stretching 
away to the pastures in all the exu- 
berance of airengin and spirit, to a 
voung colt at his gambols. 

Reserving for a future number our 
remarks on the more serious delin- 
quencies of the author, we shall now 
present our readers witha few sketch- 
es of the most distinguished charac- 
ters of Scotland, commencing with 
the clergymen of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. 

“The first Presbyterian clergyman of 
Edinburgh whom T went to hear was Sir 
Henry Moncrieff-———He has a pride, it 
would seein, in keeping up as much as the 
times will permit, not only of the anima- 
fine spirit, but the external demeanour, of 
the old Presbyterian divines. ‘They you 
know, set their faces entirely against the 
notion of any superior sanctity being at- 
iached to the mere locaie of any place ot 
worship, and in order to mark this notion 
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in a tangible way, they introduced the ens. 
tom of entering the church covered.  §), 
Henry adheres even to this somewhat rude 
practice, and 1 observed him with aston. 
ishment, walking from his vestry through 
the church, and ascending the steps of his 
pulpit, with his hat on his head. It was 
not till he had fairly established himself ip 
his seat, that he took off his hat, and hune 
itupon a peg immediately over him. | 
was surprised, and a little offended per. 
haps, by the apparent irreverence of this 
behaviour ; but the service soon commen. 
ced, and my thoughts were speedily con. 
strained to flow in a very different chan. 
nel. 

“In his prayer, however, and ever 
through a considerable part of his sermon, 
I must not deny that the impression oj 
strength and acumen, conveyed by tie 
style of the Baronet’s eloquence, was stili 
accompanied with some sense of coarse- 
ness, not much expected or relished in such 
a situation by my English ears. The novy- 
elty of such a way of preaching, notwith. 
standing, was sufficient to rivet effectuelly 
my attention, and the broad substratum of 
practical pith could not fail to shine bright- 
ly through the voluntary opakeness. he 
scattered over his surface. But toward the 
end, when he had done with all his bitte 
and dogmatic reprobations of those whe 
interpret differently from him the passage 
on which he enlarged, and made an end 
also of his own somewhat technical expo- 
sition of the Calvinistic minutia in point, 
and began fairly to press home upon his 
people the use which they ought to make, 
in their daily life and conversation, of the 
fruths which he had been promulgating 0: 
establishing—-it was then that all the harsh 
er parts of “his mind seemed to have been 
stilled into quiescence, and that all the 
lines of his masculine countenance seem- 
ed io thrill and vibrate with the genuine 
apostolic tenderness of a christian minis- 
ter. Nor when I looked up and saw those 
features Which heretofore I had contem- 
plated clothed in the rigid marble of un- 
mixed austerity, dissolving now, and 
trembling with the warm gushing inspira 
tions of love and compassion—could i 
help feeling that this is the true way ip 
which the gentler and more delighttu! 
feelings of humanity ought to be made te 
come inthe train and attendance of the 
sterner behests of that law, which is noth 
ing unless it be severe. 

‘What a different sort of effect has such 4 
fender close as this, following after the 
bold and pealing alarums of an unsparing 
(even should it be a rude) honesty, from 
the puling and piping echoes of eterne! 
tenderness with which not a few of the 
popular sermon-makers of the day think 
fitto regale the effeminate ears of thei 
admirers! How different from the elo 
quence of your white hankerchiefed whit 
ers, your ring displaying, faultering, faw® 
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ing, frothy weavers of pathetic periods— 
your soft, simpering saints, from whose 
mouths the religion of the Bible falls dilu- 
ted and dulcified, like the meretricious 
moonlight burdens of an Trish melody ! It 
is by the ministrations of these poor draw!l- 
ers, that the Christian faith is degraded in 
the eves of men who are sharp enough to 
observe these superficial absurdities, but 
not wise enough to penetrate below their 
veil into its true and deep-placed majesty. 
ft is, on the other hand, by the ministra- 
tions of such men as Sir Henry Moncrieff, 
that men are, or ought to be, inspired with 
an equal and a simultaneous reverence for 
ine awful and the gentle notes that are ev- 
er mingled together in the true oracles of 
God. 

“Talso heard Dr. Inglis preach. 

his preacher is far from exhibiting any 
thing of the same extreme attachment to 
the externals of the old Presbyterian Di- 
vines, which [I had remarked in Sir Henry 
Moncrieff. He preaches, indeed, like a 
sound Calvinist; butin the arrangement 
of his subject, the choice of his illustrations, 
and the whole strain of his language, he is 
very little different from the dest of our 
own High-Church preachers in England. 
} am sure, indeed, that (laying aside his 
northern accent, and some characteristic 
gestures which are quite as peculiar to the 
atmosphere of the north) Dr. Inglis might 
preach the sermon [ heard in any Cathe- 
dralin England, and would, in so doing, 
not only impress his audience with great 
admiration of his talents, but carry along 
with him, in the whole turn of his thoughts 
and sentiments, the perfect intelligence of 
their sympathies. And why, after all, 
should I state this as a circumstance any 
wise wonderful in regard toa man who 
is, as I have already told you, an accom- 
plished scholar both in and out of his pro- 
iession? The Scottish clergyman, who is 
an accomplished divine, must have be- 
come such only by having intensely studi- 
ed and comprebended the great divines of 
Mogland. With the language of these 
nen, and the knowledge of these men, is 
it wonderful that he should also adopt their 
inodes of thinking and of feeling ? I think 
il were strange, indeed, if he should not 
do so. 

* Sir Henry Moncrieff officiates in a 
church which lies out of the town alto- 
ether, at the western side of the Castle ; 
«and Dr. Inglis in the Greyfriar’s Church, 
i" hich is situated in an obscure part of the 
Vid Town. But the most popular preach- 
érot the time in Edinburgh occupies a new 
and magnificent place of worship in the 
inest square, and most fashionable neigh- 
bourhood of the whole city. Mr. Andrew 
Uhomsoa (for that is his name) is a much 
younger man than either of those I have 
described ; and perhaps his talents are still 
etter adapted than those of either, for 
producing a powerful impression on the 
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minds of people living in what may be 
called, strictly speaking, the Society of Ed- 
wburgh. Nor, indeed, can any better 
proot of his eminent qualifications be re- 
quired, than the effect which, unless | am 
quite misinformed, his preaching has al- 
ready produced in the place of kis minis- 
trations. Lam assured, that church-going 
was a thing comparatively out of fashion 
among the fine folks of the New-Town of 
Edinburgh, till this man was removed 
from a church he formerly held in the 
Old-Town, and established under the 
splendid dome of St. George’s. Only two 
or three years have elapsed since this 
change took place ; and yet, although he 
Was at first received with no inconsidera- 
ble share of coolness by the self-compla- 
cent gentry of his new parish—and al- 
though he adopted nothing that ordinary 
people would have supposed likely to 
overcome this coolness, he has already en- 
tirely subdued all their prejudices, and en- 
joys at this moment a degree of favour 
among all classess of his auditors, such 
as-—(to the shame of the world be it 
spoken)—very seldom falls to the share of 
such aman, in such a place. 

‘‘ His appearance is good, and this is less 
of atrifie in regard to such matters, than 
he himself would perhaps be willing to al- 
low. He is an active and muscular man, 
about forty, and carries in his countenance 
the stamp ofa nature deficient in none of 
those elements which are most efficacious 
in giving man command over the minds of 
persons placed under the continual opera- 
tion of his intellect. Most of his features, 
indeed, are rather homely than otherwise 
in their conformation--but they are all well 
defined, massy, and full of power. His 
eyes are quick, and firmly set—his lips are 
bold, and nervous in their motions, no less 
than in their quiesceuce—his nose is well 
carved, and joins firmly with a forehead 
of unquestionably very fine and command- 


Ing structure, expanded broadly below in 


sinuses of most iron projection, and swe!l- 
ing above in a square compact form, 
which harmonizes well with a strong and 
curled texture of hair. His attitude has 
no great pretensions to grace, but it con- 
veysthe notion of inflexible vigour and 
decision. His voice sounds somewhat 
harshly at first. but as he goes on one feels 
that it possesses a large compass, and that 
he wields its energies with the mastery of 
@ musician, 

‘In his mode of preaching, he displays 
less play of faney than Dr. Inglis; and he 
never rises into any such broad and over- 
mastering bursts of pure passion, as Ladmir- 
ed inthe conclusion of Sir Henry Mon- 
crieff’s sermon. But throughout, he sustains 
more skilfully than either, the tenour of his 
whole argument, and he mixes with it all 
throughout a thread of feeling, which is 
enough and more than enough to keep the 
interest alive and awake. But the chie! 
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origin of the power he has obtained, must 
be sought for, | doubt not, in the choice of 
his topics—the bold and unfearing manner 
in which he has dared to fix the attention 
of his audience, not upon matters best cal- 
culated to favour the display of his own 
ingenuity, or to flatter their vanity by eall- 
ing upon them to be ingenious in their 
listening—but upon plain points of radical 
importance in doctrine and practice, of 
Which, as treated by preachers less ac- 
quainted with the actual ways of the 
World, it is probable most of them had be- 
come in a great measure weary, but which 
their own innate value and innate truth 
could not failto render imperiously and 
decisively interesting, the moment they 
began to be handled by one possessed of 
the thorough manliness of tact and pur- 
pose, which Mr. Thomson cannot utter 
five sentences without displaying. To 
talk, indeed, of exhausting the interest of 
any such topics by any method of treating 
them—would be an absurdity——and can- 
not be explained in any sense, without in- 
volving the severest of satires upon those 
to whom the discussion is addressed. But 
itis, afterall, a very wonderful thing how 
seldom one does find a man carrying with 
him into the pulpit, the perfect knowledge 
of the world as it is—a complete acquaint- 
ance with all the evanescent manifesta- 
tions of folly, existing, for the moment, in 
the thoughts and feelings of “the great 
vulgar and the small’—and it is no less 
wonderful, and far more pitiable to ob- 
serve, with what readiness the cosmopo- 
lites of the day take up with the want of 
this sort of knowledge on the part of their 
clergyman, as a sufficient apology for 
slighting and neglecting the weight of his 
opinion in regard to matters, their own in- 
tense ignorance and non-comprehension 
of which is so much less excusable, or, I 
should rather say, is so entirely unaccount- 
able and absurd. ‘Till the fine gentlemen 
of the present day perceive that you un- 
derstand all that they themselves do, their 
self-love will not permit them to give you 
credit for understanding any thing which 
they themselves do not understand—nay 
—not even for thinking that things are 
important, about the importance or non- 
importance of which they themselves bave 
never had the fortune to occupy any por- 
tion of their surpassing acumen and dis- 
cernment. In a word, in order to preach 
with effect to the people of the world, as 
they are educated now-a-days, it is neces- 
sary to show that you have gone through 
all their own little track—and then they 
may perhaps be persuaded that you have 
gone beyond it. Now, Mr. Andrew Thom- 
son strikes me to be, without exception, 
one ofthe most complete masters of this 
world’s knowledge L ever heard preach on 
either side of the T'tweed ; and therefore it 
is that he produces a most powertul effect, 
bv showing himself to be entirely and ut- 
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terly its despiser. ‘The person who hears 
him preach has none of the usual resources 
to which many are accustomed to retreat, 
when something is said from the pulpit 
that displeases their prejudices. ‘4 hey 
cannot pretend, even to themselves, that 
this is a secluded enthusiast who knowe 
no better, and would not taik so, had he 
seen alittle more of life. It is clear, fron 
the moment he touches upon life, that he 
has looked at it as narrowly as if that ob). 
servation had been his ultimatum, not bie 
mean: and the probability is, that instead 
of smiling at his ignorance, the hearer may 
rather find occasion to suspect that his 
knowledge surpasses his own. 

“ Having command of this rare and po. 
tent engine, with which to bumble and 
disarm that worldly self-love, which is a. 
mong the most tormidable enemies of @ 
modern preachers eloquence,——and em 
ploying it at all times with the most fear. 
less and unhesitating freedom—and fo} 
lowing itup at all times by the boldest and 
most energetic appeals to the native work- 
ings of the heart, which may be chil’ed, 
but are seldom extinguished,—it is no 
wonder that {bis man should have suc- 
ceeded in establishing for himself a firm 
and lasting sway over the minds of his ap- 
pareutly elegant and fashionable audience. 
It has never indeed been my fortune to 
see, in any other audience of the kind, so 
many of the plain manifestations of atten- 
tive and rational interest during divine 
service. As for the sighing and sobbing 
masters and misses which one meets with 
at such places as Rowland Hill's chapel, 
and now and then at an evening sermon 
in the Foundling, these are beings worked 
upon by quite a different set of engines— 
engines which a man of sagacious mind, 
and nervous temperament, like Mr. Thom 
son, would blush to employ. I rejoice in 
finding that Edinburgh possesses, in the 
heart of her society, the faithful miaistra 
tions of this masculine intellect; and it ts 
a great additional reason for rejoicing, 
that by means, the effect of which could 
not bave been calculated upon before- 
hand, these his faithful ministrations should 
have come to earry with them not only 
the tolerance, but the favour of those to 
whom they may do so much good. It is 
very seldom that the stream of fashion is 
seen to flow ina channel so safe, and a di- 
rection so beneficial.”—p. p. 377—383. 

‘| had heard so much of this remarka- 
ble man in Edinburgh, (De. Chalmers;,) 
that my curiosity, in regard to him, had 
heen wound up toa high piteh, even be- 
fore I found myself in the midst of this 
population, to waich his extraordinary 
character and genins furnish by far the 
greatest object of interest and atten 
tion. - had received a letter of intro- 
duction to him trom Mr J— —, (tol 
the Critte and he wre great friends,)—se 


alfr) 


called at his house in a day or two 
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my arrival in Glasgow, but he had gone to 
visit his friends ina parish of which he was 
formerly minister, In the county of ‘Fife, 
<o that | was, for the time, disappointed. 
My landlady, however, who is one of his 
admirers, had heard of his return the eve- 
ning before, and she took care to commu- 
nicate this piece of intelligence to me at 
preakfast. Iwas very bappy in receiving 
it, and determined to go immediately ; up- 
on which Mrs. Jardine requested me to 
accept the loan of her own best psalm- 
sook, and her daughter, Miss Currie, (a 
very comely young lady,) was so good as 
‘9 show me the way to her pew in the 
church. Such, f presume, is the intense 
interest. attracted to this preacher, that a 
hotelin Glasgow could not pretend to be 
complete in all its establishment, without 
naving attached to it a spacious and con- 
venient pew in this church for the accom- 
modation of its visitors. As for trusting, 
asin other churches, to finding somewhere 
4 seat unappropriated, this is a thing which 
will by no means do fora stranger who 
has set his heart upon hearing a sermon of 
Ur. Chalmers. 

“Twas a good deal surprized and per- 
vlexed with the first glimpse I obtained of 
his countenance, for the light that stream- 
od faintly upon it forthe moment, did not 
reveal any thing like that general outline 
of feature and visage for which my fancy 
had, by some strange working of presenti- 
ment, prepared me. By and bye, howev- 
er, the light became stronger, and [ was 
enabled to study the minutiw# of his face 
pretty leisurly, while he leaned forward 
and read aloud the words of the psalm— 
for that is always done in Scotland, not by 
the clerk, but the clergyman himself. At 
frst sight, no doubt, his face is a coarse 
one—but a mysterious kind of meaning 
sreathes from every part of it, that such as 
lave eyes to see, cannot be long without 
discovering. It is very pale, and the large 
valt-closed eye-lids have a certain droop- 
ing melancholy weight about them, which 
literested me very much, I understood not 
why. ‘The lips, too, are singularly pen- 
“vein their mode of falling down at the 
sides, although there is no want of rich- 
uess and vigour in their central fulness of 
curve. The upper lip, from the nose 
lownwards, is separated by a very deep 
Wie, Which gives a sort of leonine firmness 
l expression to all the lower part of the 
‘ace. The cheeks are square and strong, 
texture like pieces of marble, with the 
‘leek bones very broad and prominent.— 
lhe eyes themselves are light in colour, 
ind have a strange dreamy heaviness, that 
‘OnVeVs any idea rather than that of dul- 
Less, but which contrasts, in a wonderful 
Wanner, with the dazzling watery glare 
wey exhibit when expanded in their sock- 
“ty and illuminated into all theiv flame 
te lervour, in some moment of high en- 

‘teed enthusiasm. But the shape of the 


el 


forehead is perhaps the most singular part 
of the whole visage ; and, indeed, it pre- 
sents a mixture so very singular, of torms 
commonly exhibited only in the widest 
separation, that is no wonder I should 
have required some little time to compre- 
hend the meaning of it. Inthe first place, 
it is, without exception, the most marked 
mathematical forehead | ever met with. 
* * * Sg r % 

‘¢ Singular as is this conformation, [know 
not that any thing less singular could have 
satisfied my imagination ater hearing this 
man preach. You have read his Sermons, 
and, therefore, IT need not say any thing 
about the subject and style of the one 
heard, because it was in all respects very 
similar to those which have been printed. 
But of all human compositions, there is 
none surely which loses so much as a ser- 
mon does, when it is made to address itself 
to the eye of a solitary student in his closet 
—and not to the thrilling ears of a mighty 
mingled congregation, through the very 
voice which nature has enriched with 
notes more expressive than words can 
ever be, of the meanings and feelings of its 
author. Neither, perhaps, did the world 
ever possess any orator, whose minntest 
peculiarities of gesture and voice have 
more power in increasing the effect of 
what he says—whose delivery, in other 
words, is the first, and the second, and the 
third excellence ot his oratory, more truly 
than is that of Dr. Chalmers. And yet, 
were the spirit of the man less gifted than 
it is, there is no question these, his lesser 
peculiarities, would never have been num- 
bered among his points of excellence. 
His voice is neither strong nor melodious. 
His gestures are neither easy nor graceful : 
but, on the contrary, extremely rude and 
awkward—his pronunciation is not only 
broadly national, but broadly provincial 
—distorting almost every word he utters 
into some barbarous novelty, which, had 
his hearer leisure to think of such things, 
might be productive of an effect at ence 
Judicrous and offensive in a singular de- 
gree. 

‘‘ But of a truth. these are things which 
no listener can attend to while this great 
preacher stands before him, armed with 
all the weapons of the most commanding 
eloquence, and swaying all around him 
with its imperial rule. At first, indeed, 
there is nothing to make one suspect what 
riches are in store. He commences ina 
low drawling key, which has not even the 
merit of being solemn—and advances from 
sentence to sentence, and trom paragraph 
to paragraph, while you seek In vain to 
catch a single echo, that gives promise of 
that which isto come. ‘There is, on the 
contrary, an appearance of constraint 
about him, that affects and distresses you 
~-you are afraid that his breast is weak, 
and that even the slight exertion he makes 
may be too much for it, But then with 
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what tenfold richness does this dim prelim- 
mary Curtain make the glories of his elo- 
quence to shine forth, when the heated 
spirit at length shakes from its chill con- 
fining fetters, and bursts out elate and re- 
joicing in the full splendour of its disim- 
prisoned wings!—Never was any proof 
more distinct and speaking, how impos- 
sible itis for any lesser distavours to di- 
mninish the value of the truer and higher 
bounties of Nature. Never was any bet- 
ter example of that noble privilege of real 
cenius, in virtue of which even disadvan- 
tages are converted into advantages—and 
things which would be sufficient to nip the 
opening buds of any plant of inferior pro- 
mise, are made to add only new beauty 
and power to its uncontrollably expanding 
bloom. 

‘LT have heard many men deliver ser- 
mons far better arranged in regard to ar- 
cument, and have heard very many de- 
liver sermons far more uniform in ele- 
gance both of conception and of style. 
But most unquestionably { have never 
heard, either in England, or Scotland, or 
in any other country, any preacher whose 
eloquence is capable of producing an et- 
fect so strong and irresistible as his. He 
does all this too without havine recourse 
for a moment to the vulgar arts of com- 
mon pulpit enthusiasm. Hie does it en- 
tirely and proudly, by the sheer pith of his 
most original mind, clothing itself in a bold 
macnificence of language, as original in 
its structure—as nervous in the midst of 
its overflowing richness as itself. Ee has 
the very noblest of his weapons, and most 
nobly does he wield them. He has a 
wonderful talent for ratiocination, and 
possesses, besides, an imagination both 
fertile and distinct, which gives all rich- 
ness of colour to his style, and supplies his 
argument with every diversity of iliustra- 
tion. In presence of such a spirit subjec- 
tion is a triumph—and I was proud to feel 
my hardened nerves creep and vibrate, 
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and my blood freeze and boil while 4, 
spake—as they were wont to do ip the 
early innocent years, when unguesiicgins 
enthusiasm had as yet caught no lessons of 
chilness from the jealousies of discesy. 
ment, the delights of comparison, and th. 
example of the unimaginative world, 

“I trust his eloquence produces daily 
upon those who hear it effects more pre. 
cious than the mere delights of iatellect. 
ual excitement and admiring transports 
I trust, that after the first tide has gore by, 
there is left no trivial richness of sediment 
on the souls over which its course has 
been. I trust the hearers of this good man 
do not go there only because he is a great 
one—that their hearts are as open to his 
sway as their minds are; and that the 
Minister of Christ is not a mere Orator in 
their eyes. Were that the case, they might 
seek the species of delight most to their 
taste in a theatre, with more propriety 
than in achureh. Uspeak, I confess, from 
feeling my own feebleness in the presence 
of this man—I speak from my own expe- 
rience of the dificulty there is in being 
able, amidst the human luxury such a sey. 
mon affords, to remember with sufficient 
earnestness the nature of its object—and 
the proper nature of its more lasting ef. 
fects. Whatis perhaps impossible, how- 
ever, ona first hearing, mav, no doubt, be- 
come easy after many repetitions—so | 
hope it is—indeed why should I doubt it 
—The tone of serious deep-felt venera- 
tion, in which I hear this great preacher 
talked of by all about him, is a sufficient 
proot that mere human admiration is not 
the only element in the teelings with 
which they regard him—that with the 
homage paid to bis genius, there Is mingled 
a nobler homage of gratitude to the kine 
affectionate warinth with which be ren 
ders this high genius subservients to the 
best interests of those in whose presence 
its triumphs are exhibited.”—p. p. 465- 
432 (To be concluded.) 
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Messrs. Flagg and Gould, Andover, 
have jo press, and with publish on 
the first of May, * Letters to Unitari- 
ins, occasioned by the Sermon of the 
Rev. W. EE. Chanuing, delivered at the 
ordination of J. Sparks ; by LeEonarp 
Woons, D. D. Prof. of Theology in 
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The reigning prince of Wallachia, a 
Greek by birth, bas determined to send 
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there finish their studies at his €4 
pense ; and then retura home to give 
their native country the advantage 0’ 


the knowledge they have acquire 1, 


Professor Meinacke of Hall bas 54 
ceeded in producing a brilliant illum! 
nation by means of electrie light, ant 
with the aid of an artificial air enclo™ 
ed in glass tubes. Mr. Meinacke thinks 
that a city might be lighted up by elec: 
trifying machines, ata trifling expens® 
using the apparatus he has invented. 
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In the mineralogical report of Lap- 
land, presented to the Swedish govern- 
ment, it 1s stated that a great water- 
fall of the river Lulea, has been dis- 
covered. It is one eighth of a German 
mile broad, and the greatest height of 
she fall is four hundred feet perpendi- 
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Notice of the literature and language 
of Norway, Sweden and Denmark, 
by M. Rask, from the Annals of Lit- 
erature, published at Vienna, by M. 
Ge rold. 


The Norwegians speak and write 
che same language as the Danes; but 
this language in both countries, among 
the common people, has many dialects 
in which, words, in greater or less 
numbers, are retained, belonging to the 
ancient language of Scandinavia.— 
These words are obsolete among the 
higher classes, who, in both kingdoms 
speak the Danish language as it is 
written. There exists, then, no dis- 
tinct language for the literature of Nor- 
way; and the language in actual use 
might be as well denominated Norwe- 
gian as Danish. ‘The literature, there- 
fore, of the two countries is one, to the 
progress of which, since the period of 
the reformation, the inhabitants of 
Norway have honourably contributed. 
Tie celebrated dramatic poet, Baron 
Holberg, a name of the first distinction 
in Danish literature, was a native of 
Bergen in Norway; and among the 
Norwegian authors now living, may be 
mentioned the names of Pram and 
Stellens, who are advantageously 
known in other countries. 

The Swedish language, in its consti- 
tution and grammatical inflections, 
resembles the aucient Scandinavian 
language, but differs from it in partic- 
ular expressions or modes of speech 
more than the Danish, as it has adopt- 
ed a greater number of foreign words. 

he pronunciation of the Swedish 
language bears some resemblance to 
the German. The Danish pronuncia- 
tion, on the contrary, is more like the 
icelandic; but these two Scardinavi- 
an languages differ yet more in their 
orthography. The great merits of 
Linnzeus, Celsius, and other learned 
Swedes, are sufficiently known to the 
literary world. The celebrated philo- 
logist and excellent historian Lager- 
uring, Was a Swede; unfortunately, 
"Ss great history of Sweden was not 
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completed. Among the poets the first 
place is held by Kellgren, the greater 
part of whose tragedies were written 
upon a plan sketched in the French 
language by Gustavus H{f.  Lidoer 
is in high estimation for his lyric poet- 
ry; and Belman, by bis anacreonties 
has acquired an unusual popularity : 
the greater part of the productions of 
Belman are unpremeditated effusions. 
The metrical translations of Virgi! and 
Horace, by Baron Adlerbeth, are 
works in the first class of exceileuce. 
Among the poets now living, Afzelius 
and Leopold are particularly distin- 
guished. Hallenberg, the historio- 
grapher of Sweden, now in advanced 
life, is employed on the science of med- 
als. 

Finland, where the Swedish lan- 
guage ts particularly cultivated among 
the polished classes, that country so 
litte known to the rest of Europe, has 
contributed much towards the im- 
provement and perfection of the Swe- 
dish language. Professor Porthan is 
engaged .n writing the history of Fin- 
land; Franzen an ecclesiastic has writ- 
ten poetry in the Swedish language, 
which has obtained a high reputation, 
and Professor Benvall has distinguish- 
ed himself by his profound researches 
in the Finnish language. He is now 
employed on a dictionary of taat lan- 
guage, which will soon be published at 
the expense of Count Romanzow, 
whose generous sacrifices for the prog- 
ress of the sciences in Russia, deserve 
the highest praise. A grammar of the 
Finnish language has been written by 
Inden. The dialect of the Swedish 
language spoken in Finland, is known 
by the name of nylandais. he Dale- 
carlian (dalskan) dialect is the prevail- 
ing dialect of Sweden. 

The Scandinavian nations easily un- 
derstand each other even though they 
have not made the differences of their 
two principal languages their particu- 
lar osirdv. The Danes, however, 
speak the Swedish with less ease than 
the Swedes do the Danish, and the 
Danish literature, perhaps, is more 
known in Sweden, thao the Swedish 
literature is io Denmark. 
may be the ailinits 
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words, and to the grammatical inflex- 
ions and construction, which difler es- 
sentially from the ancient Saxon lan- 
guage, which is still spoken on the 
banks of the Elbe and the Weser, near 
their entrance into the ocean. There 
are likewise many words in the Scan- 
dinavian language which are not found 
i this. 

The language of Iceland, the true 
Scandinavian language, forms the prin- 
cipal basis of the Danish and Swedish. 
The leelanders still employ it in all its 
purity, as well in speaking and writing, 
asin their public acts. In Denmark 
and Sweden, there are no monuments 
of the primitive langaage, except some 
runick inseriptions; but in Norway 
there are still found ancient codes of 
laws, Written in pure Tcelandic, before 
it had undergone any change. The 
syntax of this language is simple, but 
exact; the grammar is by po means 
complicated ;—every one understands 
the grammatical rules, and the least 
impropriety discovers the stranger.— 
The Sagas, which contain the history 
of Teeland, form the favorite reading 
efthe inhabitants. M. F. Espolin, now 


living, is an author distinguished in this 
species of literature. His Sagas hays 
continued the Icelandic history to the 
present time. 

Revue Encyclopedique. 


Copenhagen.—The history of Hace 
the aged, and Magnus, two ancient 
kings of Norway, from 1203—1274, 
was published at Copenhagen in 1818, 
by Professors Thorlack and Wertaufl 
comprising the fifth volume of Historis 
Regum Norvegicorum. This history 
Was written by Sturle Thordson, (who 
died in 1284,) in the Norwegian Jan- 
guage, and is now accompanied with « 
Danish anda Latin translation. 


Christiana.—A philological semina.- 
ry has been established in the Univer. 
sity in this place, and put under the 
care of G. Sventrup, Prof. of the Greek 
language. 


Moscow.—-The University edifice, 
which was destroyed by the French 
invasion, has been re-built in a more 
elegant style, and was consecrated in 
Noy. 1818. 
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THEOLOGY. 

Sin destitute of the Apology of Ina- 
vility ; or Moral Inability no constitu- 
eat of Human Nature. By a Chris- 
tian, the Author of “ Moral Agency.” 
P hiladelpina. 

The Felicities of the Chureh of God. 
A Sermon preached at Patterson, N. 
Y¥.atthe organization of the Presby- 
tery of North River. By the Rey. 
foshua Spalding, A. M. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Poetical Works of Joho Trum- 
boll, LL. D. containing M’Fingal, A 
“fodern Epic Poem, revised and cor- 
rected, with copious explanatory 
notes; the Progress of Dullness; and 
@ collection of Poems on various sub- 


jects, written before and during tut 
revolutionary War: 2 vols. evo. 
Hartford. 

The Moral Instructor, and guide te 
Virtue and Happiness, being a com 
pendium of moral science in four parts 
designed for the use of families and 
schools ; by Jesse Torrey, Jun. Physi 
cian. Second edition, revised. 12m0 
Albany. 

A new system of Astronomy, 1 
question and answer, for the use 0! 
schools and academies, illustrated with 
plates ; by Alvah Clark, A. B. 12mo 
New-York. 

An Anniversary Discourse, deliver 
ed before the Lyceum of Natural HHis- 
tory, the 28th of February, 1820; by 


Peter S. Townsend. M. D. 
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Keligions Antelligence. 


TOUR TO CHOULE. 
[Concluded from page 106.} 


October 30, 1818.—People came in 
‘he morning for books. I read one of 
the tracts to them, addressed them, 
and gave them a few books. 

After breakfast I passed over in a 
ferry boat to the opposite side of the 
hay, and visited a small village called 
Boarlee. Here I found the meagre 
remnant of that Roman Cathelic pop- 
ulation, Which once must have been 
extremely numerous, opulent, and 
powerlul, in this region. [I first called 
on the only Catholic clergyman in the 
district, who very courteously received 
me. He was a native of Goa, and 
spoke the language of the Concan so 
imperfectly, that we could interchange 
but few ideas. His apartments, as is 
usual, were in a small building adjoin- 
mg the church, and they bore every 
mark of extreme solitude and indi- 
sence. In mournful accents he told 
me, that the whole number of Catho- 
lies, including two or three families in 
Rawadunda, did not exceed two hun- 
dred souls. In reply to my inquiries, 
he said, that no exertions were now 
made to gain proselytes from among 
ihe natives. At my desire he accom- 
panied me into the church, which is 
the only one in the region that has not 
fallen in the ‘common desolation ef 
Portuguese grandeur. And indeed, a 
part of the roof of this chureh has fal- 
‘en in, and itis but meagerly furnished 
with that superstitious trumpery, and 
that ridiculous finery, which I have 
been accustomed to see in other Cath- 
olic churches. 

I gave to the priest the Acts of the 
Apostles and two tracts, which he said 
ne would cause to be read to him; for 
though he understood something of 
the language, he could speak it but 
very imperfectly, and could not read it 
at all. y 

On taking my leave of the priest, I 
walked a short distance to the Hindoo 
village. As I entered it, a principal 
man of the place invited me to bis 
house, and desired me te take some 
refreshment. I thanked him for bis 
tindness, but declined his proffered 
Vospitality, as I wanted nothing but a 
“vaught of water. Here I conversed 
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with a number of people, and gave my 
host two tracts, which he accepted 
with apparent gratitude. I learned 
that there was no school in the place, 
but that twenty-five or thirty boys 
might easily be collected into a school 

Ata small distance I saw a misera- 
ble looking temple, and a large collee- 
tion of people, and heard abundance 
of music and noise. [advanced to the 
spot, and found a large number of the 
villagers, men, Women, and children, 
assembled for religious worship, it be- 
ing the great Hindoo festival called 
Dewally. The occasion was extraor- 
dinary, but the worship in which these 
people were engaged was such as | had 
never before seen. ‘The object of their 
ceremonies Was to bring the devil into 
a certain man, who would thereby be- 
come the guardian deity of the place, 
and defend its inhabitants from the 
ravages and assaults of disease. To 
such strange expedients these people 
seemed to impute their preservation 
from the ravages of the Cholera Mor- 
bus, which has been so destructive 
throughout the country generally, but 
which, they boastingly said, had not 
attacked a single living thing in their 
village. 

The man who was thus to be deified, 
or rather demonified, was placed in the 
midst of the temple, covered with ash- 
es and filth, reclining on the ground, 
with his head supported on the lap ot 
another man, who was jingling a little 
bell over it, while several persons were 
striking up their barbarous musie, and 
others employed in making burnt offer- 
ings to the misshapen idols. At a liitle 
distance from the temple [ saw a kid, 
whose head was severed from the bo- 
dy. This was the only one I had no- 
ticed in the place, and it had been of- 
fered in sacrifice to the idol. Ll greatly 
wished to address this poor deluded 
multitude ; but perceiving that I could 
not do it without violence to their re- 
ligious ceremony, I made a few obser- 
vations to some people, who were 
standing a little aside, and then pro- 
ceeded to the old Portuguese forti- 
fications, ona lofty height at a short 
distance. 

In these fortifications I found the 
ruins of one spacious Catholic church. 
some very old and very heavy pieec= 
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of ordnance, and some native soldiers. 
i remained with them more than ap 
hour, conversed with them ona varie- 
Ly of subjects, and gave them christian 
instruction. Not one of them could 
read, and I therefore Jeft no books with 
them. On descending from the sum- 
roit, Treturned to the house where I 
had been so hospitably received. The 
assembly at the temple was entirely 
dispersed. My host again invited me 
to take some refreshment, and now 
feeling the want of it, I gratefully ac- 
cepted his iavitation, and regale d my- 
self on some unleavened cake, a cocoa- 
nut, and some toddy.* A few peeple 


came round and I read part of ove of 


the tracts, and spoke briefly to them. 
We then took avery friendly leave, 
and returned back. [should have ob- 
served, that IT gave books to several 
other persons, among Whom were tiwe 
men, belonging and returning to Hop- 
see Seedee’s territory, who ts a py tty 
sovereign residing aboui thirty niles 
distant fram Chole. 

31.—Conversed with a number of 
people at my lodgings before breakiast. 
Aiter dDreakfast T walked round = the 
town, stopped in several places, preach- 
ed toa considerable number of people, 
and distributed some books. 

In the atternoon, T walked, in com- 
pany with the Jewish schoolmaster 
and several others, through Rawadun- 
da, Derwajabahare, Kaup, Seni, 
and Aglawea-chee ewe . Ioall thes 
places L stopped oceasionally, sei tae 
sed many of the people, and distriha- 
ted afew books. ‘This was my Inst 
walk among the villages. J had enga- 
ged to goon board the same night, aud 
embark for Bombay. 

As Treturned to my quarters [had 
more appheations for books, and fur- 
ther opportunities to impart christian 
lustruction to the people. But my 
stock of books was now quite exhaust- 
ed, and [could only tell the applicants, 
that IT would endeavor soon to send 
more from Bombay. : 
who came to the place, was a military 
officer of Angrea, and to bim I gave 
the only book IT had reserved for my 
own use to read to the people as oc- 
easion might offer, This officer was 
on horse back, aud his was the only 


4 +] ore 
Among others, 


* A jnice drawn from various kinds of 
palms, by cutting off the branch intended 
by wature to produc efruit, and receiv ing 
trom the wounded branch the < san. 
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horse I saw in the place, and beside 
which, I saw no means for conveyance 
whatever, in all the places I visited. 

Now, on the eve of iny departure, ] 
was invited to dine with a Jew, a mon 
ey changer, and one of the prineina 
Jewish inhabitants of the place, Phe. 
invitation Was quite unexpected, 
anticipated no communion with the 
stil! ceremonious children of Abraham, 

Nothing very interesting occurred op 
the occasion, except that the Jewish 
schoolmaster, sometime before we pe. 
sorted to the place of entertainmens. 
told me that he must first go and kil 
the fowl on which we were to dine, : 
there was no other person in the place 
who could draw toe blood in a Levy 
cal manner. Quiy two Jews sat down 
toeat with mes ard as we fiaished. 
the same schoolinaster, who seemed 
fo a ine acting Levite, said he would 
prenennee the blessing according to 
belt eustom. | told him we were 
hound to receive our daily bread wilt 
thankful hearts. ‘Then, as we remain 
ed sitting, be pronounced two or thres 
Hebrew sentences. Shortly after, 
about 19 o'clock P. M. we repaired to 
the boat, in which we had taken pas. 
sage for Bombay. 

But how hard ts it to turn away from 
a field already so white for the barvest' 
And how desirable that laborers should 
be speedily sent forth, before the nod- 
ding harvest drop into the dust and is 
lost. 

In all the towns IJ have visited Dhave 
pot seen one school, and am told that 
there is pot one. Formerly there were 
several, but the increasing poverty of 
the people, as they said, had dispersed 
these schools. The ‘y appeared desir 
ous of having them revived; and sev 
eval, who had onee been seboe! teach- 
ers, desired to he employed by us. 
should weestablish aa ry charity schools 

in the towns | visited there is ample 
room forten se nools. low vastly jm- 
portant thatan adequate: nimber should 
be established ; and who can tell fo 
what an extent it might subserve the 
cause of Christ, to have the principles 
of his evert. sill gospel taught 1D such 
a nuuber of schools. 

IT found the Jews at Choule in é 
more indigent and ebseure conditivi 
than T had expeeted. According te 


the best information IT eould obtain. 
there are not more than forty-live fam- 
ies of Jews in the immediate vie nity 
of Ciuoule. They have neo synagng' 
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but hold their worship in a private 
house. They appear to have but little 
ecard for the Sabbath, and there is 
nat 4 well informed man among them. 
The number of books which I distrib- 
ated. was about two hundred. 

Nov. 2.—Arrived in Bombay, crown- 
ed with rich experience of divine good- 
jess, and found my family and fellow 
‘aborers all well. The distance of 
Choule from Bombay is not more than 
twenty-five or thirty miles. 

We immediately consulted on the 
expediency of establishing schools at 
Choule, and agreed to fix one in the 
great town of Rawadunda, to be taught 
by the Jew who accompanied me 
tere: aud one in the town of Kaup. 
The former school is designed to re- 
eeive allthe Jewish boys that can be 
obtained, and more or less Hiudoo 
boys. 

i7.—The schoolmaster left us for 
Choule, furnished with four hundred 
wd thirty-four books, chiefly for dis- 
tribution. 

30.-A fetter from the Jewish school- 
master informs us, that he has- begun 
his school, and has thirty boys ;—that 
aschool is opened in Kaup, and has 
twenty boys, and in beth schools the 
aumber of boys is increasing. 


“Mr. Hall, ina letter to the Rev. Dr. 
‘Vorcester, dated Bombay, March, E819, 
tates that during that month he iad made 
other tour to Choule, aud (hai te found 
‘he two schools which were coimenced 
iere about the middie of Noveinber, in 
ood order. ‘There were about one hun- 


ired and thirty boys in the schools, about’ 


vo-thirds of whom were usually preseit 
itatime. ‘In oneschool there are fifteen 
‘etvish bovs, and inthe otherseven. The 
viher boys are chiefly Hindoos, some are 
‘lussulmauns, and two in one sebool are 
fomau Catholics, the first that have ever 
ined any of our schools. More than 
wenty of the boys in these schools have 
ready learnt fo read with considerable 
vopriety, and to repeat more or less of the 
‘hh COrg nandments. Lhese schools are 
neveasing in their numbers.’ ] 


oe a 
~~ — 


a | > > bd 
Llracls from the Journal of the Mis- 


sion to Brainerd. 
|Continued from page 163 ] 
lug. 19, 1819.—-Raised the barn, 
i iiinth fo. Sie ie y . f 
SCH is thirty-six feet by forty. We 
vere under considerable a pprehensions, 
“atthis hailding would not be raised 
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without injury te some one; as those 
who assisted were entirely unacquaint- 
ed with putting up a frame, and most 


of them had perhaps never seen one of 


this kind. "Phe workmen themselves 
had never assisted in framing or raising 
a barn. Ip procuring the timber, lay- 
ing off the frame, &c. brother C., assist- 
ed as master workman ; there being 
no mechanic to be found, who under- 
stood the business. Our reasons for 
attempting a frame, rather than a log 
barn, under such circumstances, were 
these: a log barn, at the best, is but a 
poor thing, and will soon rot down 3 — 
we hed put up so many log buildings 
on this place, that we should have been 
obliged to haul our logs so far, that a 
barn of this description weuld cost 
pearly as much asa framed one. 

The whole came together very well, 
appears to be a good frame, and was 
put up without injury or accident to 
any one, excepta slight wound in one 
finger. 

25.—Brother C. on his return re- 
ported, that he had ascertained the 
fact, that the Osage boy had been sold 
—-that the price was about twenty do!- 
lars—-but he was not able to see the 
boy. 

23—While we were concerting mea- 
sures with Mr. John Ross and otbers, 
to rescue the Osage captive, news 
came that the man who first bought 
hin had sold him to another white 
man for one hundred and fifty dollars. 
[t now appeared, imore thay ever, that 
a plain was laid to take the boy into 
perpetual slavery ; and no time was te 
be lost in taking measures to counter- 
act the nefarious design, 

Nir, Ross agreed to apply to Mr. 
fiicks ana the U.S. Agent, for direc- 
tions and authority to rescue the boy, 
Wherever be aight be found. 

Sout. 17.—Mr. John Ross returned 
from the Ageney, and shewed us a 
recept issued by the Agent in the 
mame of the President of the United 
States, authorizing him to take the 
Osage boy wherever found, and place 
hin uader 


[ 
i 


our eare, until further or- 
ders from thie President. 

23.—Father Toyt, who has had fre- 
quent allt 
Was this di y contined i his bed with 
considerable fever, We have reason 
to be thankful that brother Butrick has 
recovered strength so as to be able to 
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Oct. 10.—Mr. Ross brought the O- 
sage boy and placed him under our 
care, according to the direction of the 
Agent. He is not quite so large as the 
Osage girl, and is thought to be under 
live years of age: he is quite active, 
and appears to have a good natural 
genius—bas forgotten his native tongue, 
and speaks English only, except occa- 
sionally a Cherokee word. 

Mr. Ross left home with two assis- 
iants, in search of this boy, on the 24th 
of September, not knowing where he 
was. He found him within fifteen 
miles of the mouth of the Cahawha, 
about two hundred and fifty miles from 
Brainerd, 

Having ascertained where the boy 
was, he took the precaution, when near 
the place, to leave his horses behind 
him, and approached silently on foot. 
He found the boy entirely naked, in 
the yard before the house, and took 
him in his arms, before he made his 
business known to the family. ‘The 
man disclaimed all intentions of keep- 
ing the boy in slavery. and wished Mr. 
Ross to leave him a short time, until 
they could prepare him some clothes. 
But he refused to leave the boy a mo- 
ment, or to suffer him to sleep from 
him a night. 

The neighbors told Mr. Ross, that 
the man said the boy was a mulatto, 
and that he was born in slavery—that 
he had said, he was going ina few days 
to take him to market and sell him. 
ft was also said, that the man had en- 
ceavored to persuade another to join 
him in this business, stating, that there 
were a number of captives in the Cher- 
okee nation, whom he thought he 
could obtain at a low price. 

O when will this highly favoured 
land, called the land of freedom, cease 
to traflie in human blood! 

11.—The Osage boy appears de- 
lighted with his new situation. One 
observing to him, that he would find a 
father and mother here, he answered 
with quickness and animation, “ Yes, 
and bread too.” 

Sabbath, 24.--Father Hoyt attended 
public worship for the first time since 
his confinement; he has been. sick 
about four weeks. 

Vov. 9.—The Rev. Abraham Stetn- 
er, of the Society of United Brethren 
in the southern states, made us a 
friendly visit. He brought an affec- 
tionate letter to us from the Directors 
{that Secicty. They desire that no 
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sectarian differences may be known 
among the heathen, and proposea re. 
ciprocal communion and fellowship 
between their church and ours amon 
this people, and a mutual interchangy 
of members, ifany should so alter thei; 
residence, as to render such a chansze 
convenient and expedient. They also 
desire, that no children dismissed fo, 
bad conduct from one school may be 
received to the other, except by re. 
quest from the directors of the schoo! 
from which they are dismissed. 

We replied, that these proposal: 
were agreeable to the desires of ou 
Directors, so far as we were acquaint. 
ed with them, and were in perfect ac 
cordance with our wishes. Mr. Steiy 
er has, fora number of years, beey 
warmly engaged for the christianiza 
tion of this tribe. 

In 1799 he was sent out by the Di- 
rectors of that Society, to ask permis- 
sion to establish a school in the nation. 
He pressed the subject with great zea! 
in the national council, backed by the 
officers of government, but was utterly 
refused. 

In 1800 he came out again—renew- 
ed his application, and was again re- 
fused ; but before the close of the 
council, two influential chiefs agreed 
to patronize the school, independently 
of the national council, and offered « 
place near the residence of one of them, 
on land which he had cleared. The 
other chiefs did not, after this, press 
their opposition ; and shortly after, the 
mission and school at Springplace was 
commenced,which has continued with- 
out suspension, though at times with 
great difficulty, ever since. 

Mr. Steiner says, that no waggon 
road bad ever been cut, or a waggon 
entered the nation, till sometime after 
this. The chief, on whose land the 
mission was established, built the first 
waggon, for which he was severely 
censured by the council, and forbidden 
the use of such a vehicle. But he did 
not regard their mandate. The ob- 
jection was, “if you have a waggon. 
there must be waggon roads—and 1! 
waggon roads, the whites will be i: 
amongst us.” Mr. Steiner has beer 
absent from the nation sixteen years. 
‘The improvement since that time ha 
been, he says, most delightful and a> 
tonishing. 

Having heard, thatthe brethren des 
tined for this station and for the Ar 
kansaw were near, brother Washburi 








ea 


1 $20. | 
and Milo Hoyt went out this morning 
ig meet them. 

10.—Brother Conger arrived about 
three o’clock in the light waggon, and 
told us we might expect the rest of the 
company next morning. At evening 
after dark, one of the double waggons 
arrived with brother Conger’s family. 
They left the other waggons on the op- 
posite side of the ‘Tennessee, expecting 
they would all be got over the river be- 
fore dark, and come in to breakfast 
with usin the morning. It is a time 
of great rejoicing at Brainerd. We 
feel that the Lord has heard our pray- 
ers for help, and it is now our duty to 
render praise. 

11.—The remainder of our brethren 
and sisters, with their children, arrived 
ihis morning in health. Their journey 
has been on the whole, prosperous, and 
attended with few disasters. Two 
horses died suddenly on the road, but 
were immediately replaced by fresh 
ones. Sister Vail was for a time sick, 
and unable to travel; but it was 
thought not best to detain the whole 
company on her account. Brother 
Vail and their two little ones, remained 
with her, and kept the light waggon, 
by means of which, he was able to 
overtake the company after her recov- 
ery; so that the general progress was 
notin the least hindered on that ac- 
count. The whole journey, from New- 
Jersey to Brainerd, was performed in 
SIX Weeks. 

QO that we could be sufficiently 
thankful te our gracious Saviour, for 
the abundant mercies which we have 
experienced, and the sweet consola- 
tions now afforded us. 

Meeting for business. Resolved, that 
when any brother goes out to take 
charge of a local school, he take with 
iim from the original establishment, 
such articles as he shall think necessa- 
ry, with the consent of the brethren in 
regular meeting ; and that a list of all 
these articles, with their supposed val- 
ue, be left at the original establishment. 

As our expected help has arrived, 
therefore, Resolved, that we consider 
brother Butrick as released from the 
‘emporal concerns of this mission, to 
return to the study of the Cherokee 
language, 

12.—-Brother Hicks writes, that the 
‘ate council forbade their own people 
to employ white men to till their land, 
or oversee their farms; but that mis- 
‘onaries may employ what help they 


need. The chiefs and council were 

well pleased, that mechanics were 

coming to our assistance at Brainerd. 
[To be continued.} 


OSAGE MISSION. 

The members of this mission con 
sist of the Rev. Wm. F. Vaill, wife, and 
four children, of North-Guilford, Ct. ; 
Dr. Mareus Palmer, of Greenwich 
Ct.; Abraham Redfield, of Orange 


County, N. Y.; Wm. C. Requa, of 


West-Chester County, N. ¥.; Alexan- 
der Woodruff, of Newark, N. J. 3 Ste- 
phen Spaulding, of Colchester, Ct. ; 
Dolly E. Hoyt, of Danbury, Ct. ; Eli- 
za Cleaver, of Litchfield, Ct: Clarissa 
Johnson, of Colchester, Ct.; Susan 
Lines, of Reading, Ct.; and Mary 
Foster of New-York. These persons 
assembled in New-York on the 15th 
inst.—On the 16th, missionary ser- 
mons were preached in several church- 
es, and collections taken up. On Mon- 
day evening, a solemn meeting was 
held in the Middle Duteh Church.— 
The exercises commenced with pray- 
er by the Rev. B. E. M’Leod; The 
Rev. Dr. Milledoler made the address, 
and gave the charge to the Mission 
family; the Board of Managers and 
the audience were addressed by the 
Rev. Mr. Chapman, one of the mis- 
sion; the Rev. Mr. Vaill, the superin- 
tendant addressed the audience ; the 
services were concluded with prayer 
by the Rev. Dr. Richards. On Tues- 
day evening, a farewell meeting was 
held in the brick Church, and on Fri- 
day, the Mission family left the ci- 
ty: inthe Steam-boat. For fitting out 
this mission, great liberality, especially 
by the citizens of New-York, has been 
displayed. May the Great Head of 
the Church prosper this effort for the 
extension of its interests ! 


VISIT TO THE SOCIETY ISLANDS. 


Letter from Mr. Charles Bowers, to his 
friends in Boston. 


“* Drar MOTHER, 

“LI do not think of any thing to write 
you at present, which will be more 
pieasing, than a short account of my 
very pleasant visit to Tahiti. 

* On the 31st of October, 1818, we 
left the Marquesas, and in six days 
came to anchor in Matavai bay, in the 
Island of Tahiti: running a distance of 
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eight hundred and fifty miles, and lay- 
ing to three nights of the time. 

Just before coming to, one of the 
nussionaries, whose name is Wilson, 
came on board in acanoe. [He was 
one of the first who came out from 
England in the Duff; is a man of re- 
spectable appearance, about the age of 
forty-five or fifty. | went below with 
him; during our conversation he tn- 
formed us,4hat about two months be- 
fore, he had the misfortune to luse his 
wife, leaving four young children to his 
eare, He isthe only missionary on 
this part of the Island. After dinner 
he took leave, saying that he had to 
catechise the children at three o’clock, 
and invited the Captain and myself to 
come on shore, and pay bima_ visit.— 
By this time the ship was surrounded 
with canoes, and the decks were full 
of these friendly people, and Pry mer- 
ehandize, consisting of apples, oran- 
zes, bread- fruit, cocoa, &c. and we be- 
gan a brisk trade for these articles. 

“ The afternoon being very pleasant, 
the Captain and myse Af went on shore 
according to promise, and in our walk 
to Mr. Wilson’s, accompanied by a 
troop of natives, we had a view of this 
delightful Island, which is now under 
a state of excellent cultivation. We 
did not find it necessary here, as on 


former occasions, to carry a brace of 
9 


pistols in our pockets to defend our 
lives. Instead of implements of war, 
the natives carried books in their 
hands; and inthe houses we could see 
them industriously employed about 
their domestic concerns. 

“ Before we came in sight of Mr. 
Wilson’s church, we heard | them sing- 
ing a hymn io their own language.— 
When arrived at the door of the 
ecburch, where Mr. W. had been cate- 
chising the childre ny we found the 
good man engaged in prayer, and the 
room full of natives and their children, 
on their knees, giving the most devout 
attention. ‘To me it was a strange and 
an affecting sight. 

. Immediately after the prayer, we 
went with Mr. Wilson to his house, 
where we found every thing conven- 
rent and comfortable. We saw three 
fine little children. After tea, he took 


a walk with us, and we visited some of 


the native families, and found them as 
different as possible from any other na- 
tives we have seen before or since, dur- 
ing our voyage. ‘hey are perfectly 
civilized, their land is well stocked 
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with hogs, fowls, &c. and their gardeys 
filled with fruit and vegetables. Ag. 
ter waiting on us down ie the beach, 
Mr. Wilson took leave of us. Being 
highly pleased with our visit, we re. 
turned on board the ship, where We 
arrived at dark. 

*'The next day I was on shore ;.- 
gain, and visited Mr. Wilson. The 
object now was to get information 
from the missionaries respecting the 
probability of our procuring a cargo,” 
Mr. W. referred us to Mr. Crook, why 
resided on another part of the Schad 
called the district of Papara, abou: 
eight miles distant, where we proposed 
to pay hima visit. ‘The next day ve 
ing their Sabbath, we cone!tuded to ¢ 
on Monday, which was our Sund: ay : 
they reckoning time eastward from 
Greenwich and we reckoning west- 
ward. 

“The next day not a canoe was to 
be seen, and, as Mr. W. informed us 
would be the case, not a native came 
near us the whole day. About twelve 
o'clock, the Captain and myself went 
on shore in the jolly boat, with four 
boys, round a bluif point, w hence Cap- 
tain Wallis was fired at by the natives 
in 1776,+ and where we saw the cocoa 
nut trees which Capt. Cook and Mr. 
Banks planted for experiment. We 
walked up the beach to a small village, 
and found the people just returnin: 
from their forenoon service, {preachet 
by oue of the native ministers,) wit! 
their satchels containing their psalu 
books and Testaments. We visited 
several houses, and were every wher 
treated with the greatest polite nes: 
they giving us the best of their far 
and saying, in excuse for placing it be 
fore us cold, that they always coonec 
on Saturday, so as to have all the tims 
of Sunday to serve the Lord. IT 1 
turned to the ship to dinner, more anc 
more pleased with this people and thei 
happy island. 

* Tn the afternoon I went on 
with two of our officers, and attende¢ 
divine service at Mr Wilson’s chapei 
The house was full, and as many peu 
ple were on the outside as within,—a! 
dressed in the best taffas, and paying 
oa closest attention. Mr. Wilson, @ 

' praying and singing, preached | 
sermon in the Tahitean language, © 


which we understood very |i ie. Ai 


shore 


* Of sandal wood. 
t This date must be incorrect, 
Wallis visited the islands in 1767 — 


as Car 
Poi 
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rer service, we all supped with Mr. W. 
and the officers returned on board well 
Jeased with their visit, and saying, I 
had not exaggerated any thing in my 
deseription. 

« The next morning I went on shore 
for Mr. Wilson and his two little boys, 
who were to accompany us, and took 
themon board. Shortly after the pin- 
yace was manned, and we all set out. 
Mie weather being quite calm, we 
sould not make. sail, and therefore 
were obliged to pull at the oars all the 
way. We arrived about twelve o’clock 
at a fine landing place, near the house 
of Mr. Bourne, a young man who had 
heen on the island about a year, and 
does the printing business in the native 
tongue. He, with his wife, came down 
fo weleome us on shore, and took us 
‘ois house, where we found every 
thing remarkably clean and neat.— 
While Mr. Wilson went over to Mr. 
Cyook’s house, Mr. Bourne took us out 
fo see his printing press, garden, &c. 
Besides other vegetables, he had grow- 
ing cotton, sugar cane, tobacco, &e. 

“Shortly after Mr. Crook came in, 
to whom we were introduced. He is 
aremarkably active and pleasant man, 
apparently about forty years of age.— 
Had a long and interesting conversa- 
tion with him, but be could give us no 
satisfac'ory information with respect 
to the probability of our obtaining a 
cargo any Where. After Mr. Wilson’s 
return, we all dined with Mrs. Bourne, 
vho gave us an excellent dinner of 
fowls and pudding, and had every thing 
‘omuch like home, that I was really 
Happy. 

“ Alter a hearty dinner, we all walk- 
edto Mr. Crook’s house, abont one 
‘mourth of a mile, on entering which any 

‘ne might have seen my eyes glisten. 
Here was Mrs. Crook, a large and 
wealthy looking woraan, at the head of 
i long table, at which were twelve fine 
rosy checked children, all under fif- 
teen, and all her own, except one, who 
was Mr. Wilson’s. ‘They all appeared 
So bealthy and so happy, that it was 
uly a delightful spectacle. 

“After being introduced to Mrs. 
Vrook, we took a long and very pleas- 
‘ut walk in the village, visiting the 
people in their houses, it being part of 
vur object to obtain some bread-fruit. 

hen the Captain mentioned this, Mr. 
C. spoke to one man in private; and 
“) our return to his house after our 
walk, we found about thirty men laden 
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with bread-fruit, bananas, and tarra, 
enough to load the boat, for which Mr. 
Crook said they would receive noth- 


ing. It being now about three in the 
afternoon, we took leave of Mrs. 


Crook and ber family, and returned to 
Mrs. Bourne’s where we remained a 
short time. 

‘Having the day before sent a man 
off with the Bible anda note to the 
king, as I mentioned in a former Jetter, 
I requested Mr. Bourne, if be received 
a note of acknowledgement from the 
king, to enclose it in a letter to my 
father, with a translation, and, if he 
felt disposed, to give you a short ac- 
count of the state of the island, which 
he promised to do with pleasure; but 
I think you may never receive it; as 
letters go so’ indirectly to America, it 
will be very likely to misearry. About 
five, we took leave of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bourne, and Mr. Crook, and set out 
on our return. 

“ Mr. Wilson had previously told 
us of a large house of worship, which 
was building on our way to the ship, 
on a spot where formerly stood their 
principal Morai, or place for human 
sacrifices. Thinking it would be worth 
while to see it, concluded to stop. Af- 
ter getting on shore, we proceeded to 
one of the king’s houses, and partook 
of some cocoa nuts, and thence went 
to see this famous building, which the 
king was determined should exceed 
every house on this, or any other isl- 
and in the neighbourhood. Mr. W. 
told us, the king was endeavouring to 
imitate the building of Soloumon’s tem- 

le. 

We found it situated in a very ad- 
vantageous place for every purpose, on 
a fine level piece of ground, which bad 
been cleared for the purpose, and sur- 
rounded with cocoa-nut and banana 
trees. It was extremely large, exceed- 
ing any house on any of the islands at 
which we have been, and much supe- 
rior in workmanship. After remain- 
ing a short time, we again embarked 
and returned to the ship, from whence 
Mr. Wilson went on shore with his two 
litte boys, who were highly pleased 
with our excursion. 

“The next day we finished our pur- 
chase of hogs, fowls, fruit, &e. and 
completed filling our casks with water 
Had Mr. W., his two little boys, two 
chiefs, and the wife ofa chief to dine 
With us this day. Towards evening I 
went on ashore, and with My. W.. paid 
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a visit to one of the chief ladies, who 
entertained us kindly. 

“The next morning early, we set 
seil with a light wind, and stood over 
for ibe island of Eimeo, which ts the 
peincipal place of the missionaries’ resi- 
dence. About noon we arrived off the 
istand, and the Captain and myself 
went onshore. We were met by the 
Captain of the Missionary brig, which 
was built on the isiand. We visited a 
number of the missionary and other 
ladies here, by whom we were received 
with every mark of attention, and, af- 
ter a very pleasant afternoon, returned 
op board, and departed from these 
happy islands. Most gladly would I 
have tarried longer among them, but 
our business wes completed and we 
bade them adieu.”—Panoplist. 


SEO 7 PES 


SUMMARY. 

The Rev. Fuomaes Raffles, of Liverpool, 
writes to agentleman in Boston, “1 gladly 
embrace this opportunity of acknowledg- 
ing, how much the religious publie in this 
country are indebted to the family of the 
late President Dwight, for the valuable 
addition they have made to our theologi- 
cal stores, by the re-publication of his Sys- 
tem of Theology. It is read with great 
avidity by our ministers and students, and 
most intelligent people ; and will, | have 
vo doubt, become a book of reference 
and constant use in our Theological Semi- 
naries,” 

Episcopal Church.—There are nine Di- 
oceses in the United States, presided over 
by the Right Rev. Bishops Griswold, 
Brownell, Hobart, Croes, White, Kemp, 
Noore. Bowen and Chace; in which there 
are two hundred and ninety-eight regular 
Clergymen—sixty of which are in New- 
York, forty-three in Connecticut, and for- 
ty-eight in Maryland. 

A letter from freland, dated, June 15th, 
[S19, states, that “there are about forty- 
five thousand children educated and pro- 
vided with books by the Hibernian Socie- 
ty School in Ireland this year—and what 
13 still more strange, there are about thir- 
iy-four priests, who are ushers to the 
-chools, and allow the Roman Catholic 
children to read the Bible.” The writer 
also gives the information that many pla- 
ces in Ireland are favoured with revivals 
ot religion, 

\ Lutheran place of worship has been 
e-tablisied at Rome, under the auspices ot 
the Prussian Ambassador. 

The Emperor of Austria has adopted a 
liberal system of treatment towards the 
Jews. their prayer-books are to be trans- 
lated into the vernacular tongue. Rabbins 
are hereafierto be examined with respect 
fo their proficiency in philosophical sc! 
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ences and theology, and the Jewish youth 
are placed on the same footing with oth. 
ers. 

The Rev. Jedediah Morse, D. D. intend: 
Visiting the several Indian tribes in and 
near the United States. He will perform 
the tour under the patronage of the gene. 
ral government. It is the object of Dr 
Morse to ascertain the present condition, 
of the tribes, and to suggest the prope; 
mode of meliorating their condition. 

Ji is supposed that there are in Spain 
two hundred thousand Ecclesiastics. 

An Asylum for the deaf and dumb js 
about to be established at Philadelphia. 

Messrs. Fisk and Parsons, the missiona. 
ries to Jerusalem, arrived at Smyrna in 
the month of January. They touched at 
Malta, but could not land without previ- 
ously performing quarantine. The Rey 
Mr. Jowett conversed with them from e 
boat, but was not permitted to come on 
board. 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. Dr. Pink. 
erton, dated, 
‘ ArHENS, August 2ist, 1819. 

I have news to communicate, whic!) 
will fill your hearts with joy. Athens also 
is become the seat of a Bible Society. 

This was an event which I dared not to 
anticipate before my coming here; and 
which | did not even find myself at liberty 
to propose to a single individual, until the 
third day after my arrival. But the God, 
whose we are, and whom we serve inthe 
cause of the Bible, can make all hinderan- 
ces give way, and erect monuments of his 
mercy wheresoever he pleases. 

The Athens Bible Society was formed 
yesterday. The committee is composed 
of twelve of the most respectable men in 
the city, all Greeks. ‘The Archbishop, 
though absent at Constantinople, was nom: 
inated President of the institution ; whicl: 
honor, it is hoped, he will not refuse to 
accept. Mr. Logotheti, the British con- 
sul, and Mr. Tirnaviti, were elected Vice 
Presidents ; with six Directors, two Secre 
taries, and a Treasurer. 

‘The immediate sphere of this Society : 
usefulness includes Attica and Beotla, 
with the neighbouring Isles of Eubea, 5a- 
lamis, Egina, and others. The Directors 
seem impressed with the necessity aia 
utility of making the modern Greek Testa- 
ment a school book, and of supplying the 
clergy, who are greatly in want of the 
Scriptures, both for their churches ane 
their peopie, with the ancient and modern 
Greek ‘Testament.” 

Lp oe ; oa 

What an astonishing change (says te 
New-York Daily Advertiser,) has taken 
place in Athens, since the time when ! 
was visited by the Great Apostle of the 
Gentiles. As he passed through the city 
and beheid the devotions of the people, he 
saw an altar with an inscription “ To THE 
Unknown Gop.” ‘The character of that 
God he proceeded to unfold to them In 2 
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ation scarcely, it ever, equalled by hua- 
gan effort for sublimity and e loquenc e: 
nd for lis labours was pe rsevuted and 
counted. Now, a minister of the gospe I, 
-om a distant region, has erected a spiri- 
‘nal altar to the Arown God, in the n lidst 

that once proud and polished city, and 


ians themselves. 
In the pub Hlication for Feb. 1820, is a let- 
>from an Ethiopian King, to Henry Sait 
Isq. British Consul at Gran: dt Cairo, print: 
“lin the & thiopie character, which is a 
creat curiosity. The t followin is a trans- 


Atne ‘ 


lation of tt: 
‘ May this epistle, which has been pat 


vy Pearce Nathanael, reach the prince of 


nobles and priests, Salt. How is thy 
he alth, my lord and friend, exalted 
aven and earth 7 May the Lord refresh 
jy davs! Amen, and Amen, 
\ The book of the Psalms of David is ex- 
edingly good, and very beautitul—so 
-avallthe men of Ethiopia. it is, how- 
ever, the custom in Ethiopia, with the 
alms of David, to have the meditatious 
i the Prophets the song of Solomon ; 
and the seven daily Hymns to our Lady 
Mary, written with iuminating head-pie- 
‘es. With the Psaluas of David, there- 
fore, unto those that are to be written, viz. 


he Afteen sections of the Meditations of 


the Prophets; five of the Song of Solo- 
son; and the Hymn of Mary. 

‘With regard to the Book of the Psalms 
vhich you sent me prior to this, it ts said 
‘o be sinall, (that is printed In a small let- 
er,) though it is esteemed. There is, 
noreover, to red writing, with which Ciey 
adorn and beautify all the books of bo it 

; i 


ie God and Wwew ‘Pestaments. in the 


2 
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Writes trader the date of April i2th. 


a resival of velizton commenced ia 
‘this livhly favoured town about six 
wssioce. Phe work suon became 
versal, and about 3506 persous in the 
ur Churches entertain a “ics » that 


\ OL, Zustias, FV. YE 


ced it under the care and protection vi 


they have passed from death unto life. 
Although a majority of that number 
are from 14 te 2d years of age, persons 
of every age from 10 to 79, and of eve 
ry condition, Whether rich or poor, 
bond or free have been brought to ery 


out,‘ Lord be mereiful to us stoners’ 
fodeed there are few of our 8000) Iy- 


habitants who are not more or Jess a- 
Wwakened, aad we trust there are many 


more to be brought into the kingdom. 


The towns aroind us are also a 


dantly btessed with the outpouring of 
the spirit; viz. Providence, Warren, 


Newport, New-Bedford, &c. &ce.” 

A correspondeat writes 3 * Phere are 
a number of extensive revivals in the 
counties of Dutehessand Orange, in the 
Presbytes yf Hudson. At least one 
hendred have been received into the 
echareh af dpe weg \ alley w— Another 
friend writes that a revival of religion 
exists at South-East, Pie Os 

The slorious revival of which we 


enh heard in Union College and the 


cin “ee we learn by a letter in the 
lel + Reporter,” commenced 
“at “a i Springs some time in Oc- 
tober Jast. Thirty ‘five persons were 
there added to the church. About the 
last of December it veoh at 
Malta, 10 niiles from Se henect dy. un- 
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Pittsiown and soarhtiicoKke, towns on 


the Oppesite srle of the river. multi 


tudes have dately been turned from 
darkoess to tieht. To Ballston the 
prospects are cheering. Ono the third 
Sabbath in February, sixty were unit- 
ed tothe church. Ato a meeting for 
#3 jibes by) (lie follow Monday eve: 
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a1 Liew of Public Affairs. i Aprit. 
4 College are twenty-eight students re- — tinent of Kurope; Polish Bible; Swe 
Wei yotelag in the hope of anitoterestin the dish Bible ; Ie elandic Bible; Bohenj 
ate Saviour, and about the same number an Bible.—Printed at P aris, the Turk. 
+e Y under deep conviction.— Bost. Rec. ish New Testament.—Presented by 
- a To Massachusetts, there are revivals the Rev. Matthias Bruen, the Armen) 
Me i of religion in South-Reading, Malden, an Bible, 4 vols. Venice, 1805 5 Arme. 
i ri Saugus, Stoneham and Lynnfield. pian and French Dictionary, 2 vols, 
i ma. Venice, 1812; Armentan and English 
F Bs 9 Grammar, Venice 1817; The Syringe 
+e DON wink secre 1 " R . eee AND CHAR- New Testament, Hamburg 1663 “Me 
a: STABLE INSTITUTIONS. souk of Psalms, Arabic and Latin, 
ae The "Treasurer of the American Rome, 1814. 
Bie! Board of Commissioners for Foreign The following 1s -a resolution of the 
aa? Missions acknowledges the receipt of | Board of Managers lately adopted :— 
§ . $2 2196 91, in the month of Febru: iy. Ry wing That the payment of thir 
i Hg: | he Treasurer of the Ameriean Ed- r dollars on behalf of avy Religions 
ai «| ucation Society acknowledges the re- or mC haritable Society, shall entitle such 
=}. eceipt ot 8724 63,10 the months of Feb- — socie ty to the rights and privileges of a 
aio ruary and March. member for life of the American Bible 
44 4 The Treasurer of the Ameriean Bi- Society. 
| ble Society acknowledges the rece ipt The Students of Yale-College, paid 
of $1911 O1 in the month of March. to the American Bible Society One 
The issues from the Depository ofthe Hundred and Fifty Dollars, to consti. 
American Bible Society in the month — tute the Rev. President Day a Director 
of March have been, bibles 2405; tes- for life. 
faments 1906. The pastor of the second Baptist 
The following additions have been church in Boston, acknowledges the re 
inade to the Biblical Library presented — ceipt of three hundred dollars, from the : 
by the British and Foreign Bible Soci-  Exeecntor of the will of the late Mrs. 1 
ety: Printed by that Society —A Mary Hoffman, this sum being a legacy : 
Portuguese Bible; A Manka Bible; for the education of pious young men 
Hindoostanee New Testament, by — designed for the ministry. 
Vlartyn ; Portuguese New Testament, The sum obtained from every source 
| trom Vulgate ; : Arabic P salter ; ; Gospel for the relief of the sufferers by the 
g: of Matthew, in Bullom and English.— great fire at Savannah is estimated i 
a ‘rinted by Bible Societies on the Con- $85,220. 
Be? 
yeh. 
a So eens neem 
e 
at he! | : : a : ; a 
i Ordbinans and Puscallations. 
i | Bob, 24.—Phe Rev. osepu W. mon by the Rev. Dr. Chaplin, Protes 
me) Wuntris, was installed by the Grand sorin the Maine Literary and Theolo 
HM " River Presbytery, a ‘ - chureh — gical Tastitution. | 
Be! | and society in Warren, Trumbull March 29th.—The Rev. Eeenezet 
Bhi, County, Qlile. Sermon by the Rev. P. Sperry, was installed pastor of Uh 
ag Harvey Coe. chauich in Wenham, Mass. Sermo 
ce Mareh 16th.—The Rev. Isaac S. by the Rev. Mr. French, of Northam; 
ae Lf Sauer. Was ordamed to the work of ton, N. Hi. 
oe F ’ ne t Ch in Cc 
vat a TTT a RENNER: romEaTR re 
en Dieu of Publte Affairs. 
* voll | 
me. UNITED STATES. laid before Congress on the soth 0 
a. fhe aggregate of the Militia inthe March, was 822,196, The returns 


some 


eon: {nited States. neeording to the returns however. were very impericet : 
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ofthe States having made no returns 
for anumber of years. The returns 
-hgw about a thousand pieces of can- 
aon, and only about 510,000, muskets. 
There is great necessity for a reform 
nour militia system. 


The Mint.—The value of coins made 
+ tuis establishment from its) com- 
mencement to the S5ist December iast, 
is $16,992,785 Net cost of the estab- 
lishiment $931,306. 


Slate of the Revenue.—'The Com- 
mittee of he and means have re- 
ported to vougress an estimate of the 
receipts i e xpendi tures for the cur- 
rent year. 


{ixpenditures, $26,299,164 
Receipts, 22,925,669 
De ficiency in 1820. $3,733,499 


They have also submitted ist * 
ror the year leet, 

Expenditures, $23,3 = 009 

Receipts, 14,720,000 





ficieney in 182 $3,639,009 
The Committee sity, that the rea- 
sons are powerful and cogent against 
sesorting to toternal duties and direct 
ixes, Ina time of profound peace ; 
and yet they do not expressly reeom- 
mend a resort to loans. They strenu- 
ously recommend economy in the 
rn caimadial of our public ailairs, and 
onciude with a resolve requesting the 
President to “ eause such a plan to be 
prepared, as will enable Congress at its 
ext session, to make such reductions 
1 the various branches of public ex- 
penditares, as may be required by the 
‘tate of the finances and the public 


itl 
¥ 45 
Crees. 


The bill re quiring cash payments on 
‘ue future sales of public lands, and fix- 
% the price at one dollar twenty five 
ents per acre, has passed eat houses 
id Waits only the signature of the 
vresident to be ‘come a law. 


The Bankrupt Bill has been nega- 
ed in the Senate. 


The Bill establishing a new Tariff 
; Hot yet been dispos a uf. Its fate 
Goul Dttul. 


FOREIGN.—SPAIN. 
re insurrection in Spain, which 
Mmenced on the 3d of January. ter 


minated on the 6th of March, in the 
renewed acknowledgment, on the part 


of Ferdinand, of the constitution ot 


1812; the convocation of the Cortes 
under that constitution ; the throwing 
open the dunge ‘ons of the Inquisition, 
and the liberation of ifs vietims 3 anda 
reneral amnesty to all who had em- 
barked in the revolution. This has 
been accomplished with little blood- 

shed. The mass of the population 
seemed to favor the patriots, and some 
of the troops sent against them desert- 

ed to their standard. Under these cir 

cliistances, Ferdinand | instead of vain- 
ly opposing the wishes of the people, 

at length yielded what he never ought 
to have refused, He re-established 
that form of gove roment whieh he had 
before solemniy sworn to pe tle? and 
Which if Spain be cap: ab le of treedom, 
will much more promote his own glory 
and the happiness of his Kingdom, than 
the miserable decayed syste m which 
he has been € om pe ihe d to abandon. 

‘he constitution ef 1612, and which 
is noW restored, is a limited aud repre- 
sentative monarchy, rese:obling in its 
general structure that of Great Britain, 
but more free in theory. One repre- 
sentative to the Cories is allowed to 
every seventy thousand inhabitants, 
and the king is assisted by a ministry 
Which hé is permitted to select for 
himself, bat from a nomination pre- 
sented by the Cortes. Tp this respect, 
the king is more restricted than = In 
Great Britain. and the > have 
more power than the bt lish Parlia- 
Mew. 

Ferdinand has certainly acted wise 
ly in granting the just demands of his 
people, although at the point of the 
bayonet. He has probably saved his 
crown, and rescued the nation from 
the horrors of a eivil war. Revolu- 
tions are only to be stayed in their 
commencement, and thenonly by force 
where justifiable aud suflieient, or by 
timely concession, [Sxhausted and 
impoverished as 
|): ani of the roverniment was out of the 
que stion, had there been ever so just a 
cause for arraying it against the imsur- 
gents; and Ferdinand unless he wish- 
ed to see the bloody scenes of the 
French revolution re-enacted in Spain, 
had no alternative but to make the 
concessions he has made. Whatever 
may have been thought of iis talents 
heretofore, no one Willsay that in doing 
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iustice to his subjects in this imstance, 
he | has hot _aeted th ‘part of wisdom. 
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Obtuary.— Toward F. Randolph. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

A plot to assassinate all the E 
Ministry has been detected. Tt way 
headed ty one Arthur Thistlewood 
and the plan was, to perpetrate ies 
decd while the ministers were assem 
bled ata dinner given by Lord Thay 
rowby. About thiuty of the couspira- 
tors had assembled in a loft in th. 
neighborhood, provided themselves 
with arms, and were preparing to sally 
forth, when a pari iy of the police off 
cers assisted by a cuard, broke in Upon 
thein, and after an obstinate Strugele 

ied some of the ringleaders.  Ma- 

vy of the eenspivators escaped in tho 
confusion, and one of the police off 
cers, pamed Simithers, was 
in the affray. 
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, New-York, Sept. 19th, 1807. He was 
ae oldest of three children, and was an 
ly son. When he was very young, he 
manitested a swect, mild, and governable 
uper. AS his mind opened, he evinced 
ore and amore, a peculiar affection for 
vic parents, areadiaess to do what they 
vcred. and a desire to serve and please 
ap. Whea he suppos sed that he had in- 
red their ers he was alw ays 
aay untibhe had obtained their iorgive- 
Hiis sisters and acqui adn 
-,,ce shared ia the teader feelings of his 


‘yal smiles. 


“] to truth was one of the — 


be 
hich adorned lis character throug 
y art ssely did ne adhere to it ina a ' 
ren astunces which t tempt most chi 
1) falsehood, that his parents could al- 
cays piace confidence in what he said. — 
jore he was five years of age, he telt 
| sike towards those children whoun 
iscovered io be addicted to lying, that 
piety nol play wilh them. Oiten 
mould le speak of those children who did 
hee {ue ivuth, as being very braved 
ven; and frequently was he he ard re- 
vine those whom he detected in false- 
od, ina very solemn and appropriate 
hanier, } s¥ ings as Suc i}, as far as could 
liscovered, appeared to be an object 
his aversion; for when the falsehoods 
of bis play-fellows had no concern with 
isown little plans and wishes, he would 
sow as prompt and as decided an opposi- 
tion to them, as when they were uttered 
witha view toinjure him. When his lit- 
Salata related any thing that was 
and that he supposed not to be 
tricily true, he would instantly check and 
honish them. 
ever Was he heard, so faras the writer 
ui ascertain, to use any profane lan- 
csiage. li bis play-tellows, at any time, 


! 1opsce e and imp Otis GR PYROSTONS, he 
ir econdem nd: , the - { 

a peat eecghil Abit au LO liist hi chet ti} a agric 
viom he knew to be addicted to 


— —_= 
~ 
~ 
- 


he would by no means make 
is turmiliar cor ripanions. Such language 
tppeared to sliock him. When he heard 
toi the streets, irom old or voune, he 
Ovid hasten info the house, as though he 
ida pursuing tue. When he was about 
. Fears ol ace, one ot his sisters entered 
complaiat against him to his mother tor 
‘rning a neigbouring boy, who was play- 
With them, out of the yard, His mother, 
nthe representation of his sister, repri- 
handed him, ‘Howard, why did 
ub as to turn litthe —— 
‘tot the vard, who came to play with 
Sou and your sisters?’ foward immedi- 
‘Mother, he used bad 
Ot Ss and f was afraid my little sisters 
ould hear him.’ These things were 


toys 


saying, 
chave so rude iy; 


It pated, 


? 
ai 


! 


“red ap ia the mind of his mother, 
) Was pleased with every thing that 


sea tine metry in her son, 


ihe CiPeryy: liane } owever. which 


\ ia teal] 


u 


led her to indulge a serious hope, that hi 
heart might possibly be savingly impres- 
sed with religious trutu, will be seen in the 
following anecdote, which she r 
much iaterest: “ Mr. R. and cout wer 
both sick. Our little son, who had just 
entered upon his seventh year, forgot his 
play, and sat with us tor wenr 
pensive. One 
converse and pray with u Hloward was 
inaretived place inthe roou, aud was so 
still that no one noticed tian. Ailer ous 
pastor had taken his leave. | ow as remind 
ed of the presence ot my son, by hearing 
him tn atow voice at iny bed side, saying, 
, einige og mother?’ fs th al you, 

hat do you wish, my son > } 
i. not that a cood man ? how Llove to 
hear hit talk and pray He conducted 
in a similar manner at diferent times. 
when persons came in lo Converse and 
pray wat b his parents 

‘Through the whole of his lite, Howard 
maniiested a readiness io attend publie 
worship, especially on the Sabbath.— 
When be wasat relicious meetings, he 
was always still, and seemed to be atten- 
tive. His mother would sometimes say, 
. Howard, 


" 
elate swl itty 


silent aud 


dav our pastor came 1 


t 
: 


Howard. 
oO, mother 


you sit so still, and your mind 
appears to be so intense ly fixed on what 
the minister says, lam afraid it will injure 
your healt h—pe WIT aps you had betier stay 
at home this afternoon. ‘No mother, 
he would reply, ‘Lf love to be at meeting 
and to hear the minister preach and pray 
Hle would sometimes goto meeting with 
out his mother, as by ill health she was 
frequently preveated going ; and he would 
take his two sisters with him. When seat- 
ed, he would tell them that they must be- 
have well, and attend to what the minis 
ter said. Ojten, when he returned home, 
he would complain oi them to tis mother 

My sisters will not behave in church as 
they ought; they are all the time looking 
round the id they do not sit 
still.’ 

When he was between six and seven 
vears of ave, Howard was seized with a 
iolent fever. and his tile, for 


house, i 


—_ 


some tine 
Was despaired Gi. ‘the Lord, however 
saw fit to raise him trom his bed of sick- 
ness; but he never alterwards enjoyed 
perfect health. A material chanve took 
place in his constitution, and he oiten 
spoke ot his infirampities, and of death, with 
a degree oi composure and solemnity that 
were traly interesting and gratifying to his 
prous acquaintance, In this connection 
we may With propriety mention the fol 
lowing circumstance: A short time be- 
tore his , he was noticed to be 
very cheertal and composed, wna to he 
eueaved in humuning a hvian trom Do- 
bells Collection. At length his little heart 
Was sO fill, 
and with great earnestness said, *Q. aunt, 
this is one oft the yore ttiest Vit ns | eyer 


SAW the then r ad As f rihOaWwes 
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last sickness 


that he came to a pions aunt. 
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Obituary.—oward F. Randolph. 


‘Ny soul the minutes haste away, 
Apace comes on the dreadful day, 
When ia the icy arms of death 

I must give up my mortal breath.’ 


[We regret that our limits prevent us 
trom giving the byinn at length. | 

boars Froward had recovered, in some 
me: , from the violent attack of fever 
ciel ba been noticed, he was so well as 
to be ableto goto school. Vo the exer- 
cises of the school he was very attentive, 
and in the whole ot his deportment be was 
so orderly and submissive, that he attract- 
edthe notice, and gained the approbation 
and affection of his preeeptors. Elis appli- 
cation was alw AVS {oo creat tor his health : 
and he evineed more than an ordinary tal- 
ent for learning. fa the year IS17, his 
parents consulted with thetr pastor with 
recard to sendtag him to an tustractor in 
the country. Ehoward was pleased with 
the idea,but. upon the wiaole, it was feared 
that his heatiis would mot permit: hin to 
vo (through a regular course of learning, 
and the plan was given up. He continu. 
ed to vu to se hool in the city, ¢ rod oOecca- 
sionally to spend a season with his triends 
inthe country. 

Inthe spring of I819, 
unwell that his parents, 
of his physician, sere 
country to spend the summer season.— 
er he oce astonally we nt to school, but 
tsed his triends to keep 
ceived that appli- 
inred him. More 
now paid to his 
precautions 
‘Lhe canker 
this lovely 


Hloward was so 
at the 
him into the 


aavice 


histeacher soon ads 
him at Dome; 
cation to study daily itt. 
particular at ention Was 
health. Butaias! no nom in 
or aid could be of any avail. 
was gnawing at the root of 
flower 


During the 


' 
as nme per 


csuminer his mother frequrent- 
iy visited bim floward appeared solemn 
and thoughtful; often spoke of bis being 
inwell, and of the solemnities of death 
and he attended ho the in 
prayers of his mother with 
creat s riousness. At one of her visits, he 
observed that he feared he had not acted 
as a dutiful child. and asked with much 
tenderness and concern, § Mother, if 
have not obeyed you. do vou think that Go. 
it [ should now be a 
this his mie pointed out to 
© willingness of Christ to save sin 
ho repented, and that he would 
erev on himif he was sorry for sin 
ld avoid it. ‘Vhis 
ton to Howard. 


ae é ntsratan 
pial “rb islact 
tn 


‘clined, 


and radome ni: 


structions and 
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LOO! 


will forgive mie 
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ther 
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slo ae ee 
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‘eemed 
proper to bring him 

have that meds 
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oTreat qpegaa tates 
from tits fun 
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react) 4 


[ Aprit. 


his death. At first he appeared somewhyas 
anxious to regain his health, and the 
thought that be was sinking under an jp. 
curable disease, ve ry dec ‘ply alfected him 
He expressed strong desires to get well. 
though he did not ‘seem avitated at the 
idea of dying. His fre pe wishes to jiy 
rendered his condition very try Ing to his 
pious friends, and in some measure Weak 
ened those fond hopes which they enter. 
tained of his being reconciled to the will 
uf God. 

\ few days afier his return from th; 
country, and very soon atter the season o} 
his bleeding at the lungs, just me ntioned, 
his pastor calle dtosee him. At this time 
his mind was composed and solemn: any 
he appeared ¢ desi: he to be instructed in th. 

vay of life. The presence of his pasto} 
seemed to cheer him. He received him 
with asmile and alfectionatcly e nauired 
atter his welfare. The following convey 
sation took place. ‘ Well, How: ard, how 
are you, and how do you feel in you 
raid.’ ‘} tee | pretty well’—* But you 
are quite sick aud teeble, are you not?’ 
‘Ves,-~but it is right that I am siek - 
Why do you think so?’ ¢ Because Lam 
wicked. ¢Do you really feel that you 
are wicked, and deserve all that you sut 
fer?’ * Ves.’ ‘Have yon felt that vou 
was wicked before this last. siekness ?’— 
‘Ves, last summer when | was inthe eoun 
try [thought a gvod deal about it’ «Wha 
did you see in your heart, or in your con 
duet, which led you to think that you was 
wicked?’ ‘i thonghtthat [had not loved 
my parents, and had not obeyed thein as 
I ought to oon done. © Wid this 
very wicked : ‘Yes’ ¢€ Did vou tee! 
that you bad offended God in not loving 
and obe ‘yin: z your parents as you ought 
‘Ves.’ ‘Did you feel that in other thine 
you had offended God?’ «1 know that ! 
have sinned against him.’ ‘Do you real 
ly feel, Howard, that itis a very wicked 
thing not to love and serve God 2 ‘Ye 
Do you really think that God hates sin 
in every old or young?’ ‘QO yt 
Do you wish that God woul } not hat 
sin?’ ©No, but LT wish Lwas not asin 
ner.  ©Would you rather have your heart 
changed, than that God should change: 
‘Ves ‘Now, Howard, do you ft el ti 
necessity of preparing 


a 
holy God, and 


seer 


one, 


fo appear before 3 
do you pray every day, ati 
course of the day, that (or 
would have merey on you as a sinner, #u 
sinner?’ ¢Yes, I try to.’ Alt 


lon in this strain bie | 
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earnestness, and Clasping his hands ina 
nosture of fervent pr ayer, exclaimed with 
peculiar emphasis, cO my father, I pray 
‘hat the Lord may have merey on you. 
Hyom this time, he was frequently seen 
to be engaged in prayer for his parents 
ind sisters. 

Inatew days his pastor visited him the 
ececond time, whe nthey had a conversa- 
fion as : follows— ‘We il, j ioward, do you 
feel composed in your mind, and are you 
ahle to meditate on your condition ina 
solemn and devout manner?’ ‘1 believe 
30. §Do you feel as anxious about your 
oul. about death, and about ete rnify as 
vou did when Twas here last?’ ‘¢ Yes.’ 

What makes you feel —— rsa 
hope Jesus will hear my prayers.’ ‘In- 
deed, that ts a great thing ‘Howard. What 
makes you think that Jesus will bear your 
vayers ?’ ‘Why, I seem to think so.’ 

De you love Jesus?’ <‘ Ves.” *¢ Are 

usure 2’? ‘Tbelieve I do.” ‘But why 

youlove Jesus?’ ‘He is good, andl 
ink be will have mercy on me. * Do 
-ou love to think of him, and to pray to 
jim for merey as much as ever: ¢ Yes.’ 
‘Do you w ant to serve him as much as 





ver? ¢¥Ves.” ¢Do you think that you 
‘ould love and serve him, if you was 
vel?’ © Ves.” © But do you not think 
tisvery hard that you are sick 7’? ¢ No, 
is aan that f am siek.2 ‘Do you not 

ish to be playing in the street with your 
ttle companions 7? © No. ¢ Bat, hark, 


ont you hear some “ia the street how 

ieerful and lively they are? would you 
notbe glad if you coul i he among them 7’ 
‘Some of them are bad boys.’ ‘Wonld 
ou rather be sick than to be among bad 


‘Yes.’ ‘Would you rather pray, 
lan to play, if you were well? ¢ Yes.’ 
But, now, Howard, do you think your 
rayers will save you - ‘Jesus will hear 


Mir prayers,’ ‘Do you hope in bis mere y 
nove than in the merit of your prayers : 
l think Edo” «Do you trust in Christ's 
merits solely for salvation ?? ‘1 believe 
0 ‘Dare you venture your all on 
us: *L know that Jesus is the onhs 
saviour” § But can you trust in him as 
he only Saviour?’ ¢ Yes. His pastor 
enfsome time in opening to him, ina 
in aud tamiliar manner, the way of 
recepting penitent sinucrs through 
merits ol the Lord Jesus Chrisi : to this 
ustened with great attention. 

Onthe l4th of December, Howard he- 

une Very ill. He observed to his parents 

| do not think now that I shall ever re- 

ver; but all will bericht.’ A few days 
; ‘ler, ie was asked what his feelings were, 
Yhen he thought that he should never get 

vell, and that he might die very soon. He 

plied, *L cannot tell mvinind now. | 

lave such severe pain; but when [was in 

He country, and wher T was alone, | 

7 lomuch about death. and felt much 

LPO'W because } had so often sinned 


« : 


Krom this time until tis death, he had fre 
quent seasons of the most distressing pain. 
tiis physician, more than once, remarked, 
that he had rarely witnessed so great a 
sufferer. 

About the 6th of January 1820, after the 
family had retired to rest, his mother, 
being in the same room, heard him tatking. 
Shie feared that his mind was disordered, 
and has tened to his bed to ascertain its 
state. § Do you want any thing my son?’ 
said she. Howard replied, «No, mother, 
you cannot do any thing for me. I wish 
you would go to bed: fam afraid that you 
will fatigue yourself and get sick. Do, 
mother, go to bed” The nest morning 
he was seized with violent pains which 
continued tor several hours. After they 
had, in some measure subsided, his mind 
was very solemnly exercised, and looking 
earnestly in his mother’s face, said, 1 
wish LT had a right view of the Lord now! 
She told him that he must pray to the Lord 
to grant him sucha view. tte replied, “4 
do, mother, and last night L was preying 
that he would, when you came to me, aan 
[ was praying for you, and for father, and 
for my two litile sisters. Lam too weak to 
talk: b wish that dear friend who bas been 
so attentive to me (his pastor) would come 
and pray with me. 

The next Sabbath morning, being asked 
whether he would aot rather spend the tol- 
lowing Sabbath in beaven than in this 
world, he answered with much delibera- 
tion and solemnity, that be would, ii the 
Lord pleased. During the day he was tn 
great distress of body, but endured it with- 
outa complaining word. in the evening 
his mother manilested great anxiety to do 
something to relieve bis pain. Howard 
observed it and remarked, ‘ Mother, you 
cannot do any thing more for me; but 
there is one thing whieh I can do—I can 
trustia the Lord.” His mother reptie 
“that is the greatest support which you 
can now have, my son. * Yes,’ said 


Howard,“ and I caa cast all my care upon 


him.’ Seeing her weep, he said, § Mothet 
do notery. ITwish you would be com 
forted.’ A friend observed, ‘1 hope. 
Howard, that the Lord will comtort yout 
a: ‘This sweetly composed his 

ind. Being asked by auother whethe 


os was Willing to die, he said, ‘ Some 

tinies—! shali be willing-—I fear Lhave not 

been patient—may the Lord’s will, not 

mine be done. He then spoke to his ta- 

ther, saying, *‘ You liave i ye agreat deal 
; 


for me—I have many kind triends—tam a 


great trouble to you ail” bBemyg assured 
that no one esteemed it a troubie to serve 
him, he rested quie tly 

About this time. in one of the interviews 
Wiied lis pastor Sad with hin, he express 
ed in avery clear and satistactory manner, 
his love tothe Lord Jesus Christ, his entire 
dependence on hits merits for salvation 


and his willmgness to tive and suffer, or to 
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4 duswers to Correspondents. [Apri 
aie asthe bord saw fit \tter his pastor die.” His pain was so severe that he wa 
ad retired, he obscrved to those who were — obliged to screamin out. Instantly he ex 
with him,‘ New, Ehope Phave expressed lected himself and said, ‘1 kuow it js rjeh 
hat is right, and nuthing more than what that I have such severe pain’ «Why g, 
My and really felt.’ you think it is right, ing oge4 °’ said his pas 
During the day and the evening of the tor. ©Why—because, Just now, I Wa 
isih of Jannary he was in extreme pain, complaining of the Lord. , Won't do so- 
ind while writhing inageny heexclaimed, now Twill bear it—and vou shall vot see 
‘(), why does not the Lard COM and take a wrinkle on my face.’ tle the hh Was Guiat 
mic to himseli? Being told that he ought and appeared as ina sweet sleep. His pas 
o wait patiently, be immediately answer- tor sat by him tor some time. and si. 
ed, éso Fought—I willendeavour to. The — posing that he was ac tually asiecp, 0 t 
next day his pain still continued, and when — pere .dto his father, that the room one) 
if was supposed that he was almostex- be kept perfectly ie est Howard shou! 
iausted with it, he suddenly broke intothe awake. QO, said Howard, ‘bam not 
following strain. © O Lord, bless my dear asleep, my pain wiil not allow me to rest 
parents, and my dear little sisters—the Lord He continued quiet, and though in great 
has sirengthened me, and T want to tell all agony, he joined with his pastor in prayer 
to love cine yg A pious triend asked him, i106 avery composed and solemn manne 
ihe loved Jesus? ‘Yes, said he, «ldo Soon after this he overheard his mothe 
love him—TI can trust him soul and body— = speaking of his great patience and fort, 
f can wait patiently for his coming.’ Tarn- tude. He whispered ~~ Q motlie 
ing to his parents he said, ‘O you must don’t speak of my patience.’ 
bring up my little sisters in the fear of the January the 2Ist.—, \ p ious neighbou 
Lord—you must take them to church—you — standing by him and witnessing his ¢ 
must teach them divine trath—vyou must agony felt cispose ‘d to speak to hii, b 
bas Jesus. O, for my sake love him— _— se arcely knew what to say—al lenyeth ov 
death is apidly approac hing, but do not 9 served, ‘ Howard, do you think that you 
fear its terrors, for the Lord is my support. can now say that you love Jesus 7 + Yes, 
Often have | thought on death, andsow Td bi love him dearly.” And clas ping his hands 
feel its realities.” His father, being amazed,  e xe laimed, ‘There is glory in heaven, and 
asked him if he should not send for his pas- Ts I 


i 
. 
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hall soon be there. 

tor. Howard continued, ¢ Yes—I love hiin On the 23d of January his pastor asked 
——I wish to see all my friends—I wantto limit death had any terrors now, when he 
fell them aff fo ‘love Jesus” In the course was assured that it was near at hand. He 
of the same day he was asked, whether he  answerec, * No—Jesus is precious to me 
thought that he could be happy in heaven and | feel willing to leave death, and ever 
without a change of beart. He instantly thing else with him. 

answered, *Qno. f cannot be happy in On the 24th, his mother asked him ii hi 


' 1? 


heaven without f love Jesus.’ His strength had really given up ali hopes of recover 
was much exhausted, and he was ableto and if he was w iiing, now, to die. Ff 
.ore but litthe during the remaining part sot ‘O yes, Mother---1 am too wee 
ie day and eventug. Inthe nighthbe to talk any more now.’ 
as he ard, Ina low voice, to say, ‘ Come About 9 o'clock in the evening, he 
Jesus, ome auichty. His pain wasex- ‘fam goingsoon.’ A little afterwards, 
ceedinaly severe dering the meht and the crved out,‘lam called tor.’-—And a hit 
ollowing day. ines his spirits would  atter—‘*l am called ter. “These wer 
smost sink, then he would collect himseif about the last words which he was end 
and s iy, * Now Twill try to bear it’ In stood to utter 
owe of the seasons of his extreme distress Thas died Howard F. Randolph, @- 
fis pastor came into the room, and seeing 12 years, 4 mouths, and 5days 
mim, he exclaimed, ¢O—you see -bhave 
iy pain yet—your prayer that God would store him to health—but that he wot 
orfahnt mea move ea VY passaze to tne grave fT rant h Huh all possibie « ease and relic! 
snot heard’—t don't know when ti life. On this idea he dwelt the last tim 
lie prayed for him, before the inter r 
for SOT time, his nastor ha | not De- here ine ntioned.—This witlaece yepey 
itioned the Lord in express terms tare- sudden burst of his mind 
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